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GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


In this inexpensive booklet you will find games for children of all ages, 
from early childhood to adolescence. There are games for the nursery 
school, for use on the school playground and the public play area, and for 
the family backyard. There are indoor and outdoor games, singing games, 
tag games, relays, ball games, miscellaneous active games, quiet games, 
and nature games. 


Because the rules for basketball, volleyball, tennis and other major 
sports are so widely known and easily obtainable, they have been omitted 
from this book. You will, however, find some lead-up games on such sports 
as basketball, volleyball, and soccer. 


The universal appeal of this booklet should commend it to teachers, 
play leaders, club leaders, parents, and everyone interested in children’s 


Price 50c 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














BACK COPIES oF Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


e CHOCK FULL OF HELPFUL, USABLE MATERIAL - 
THEY ARE SELLING FAST » LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


We have on hand a stock of back copies. These Look at these bargain prices, then check the 
copies are as valuable as they were the month copies you desire, on the coupon below. 
they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- 1 to 5 Copies........... 25c a copy 
tunity to acquire these back copies at special low ; 
prices. Our supply of some months is very 6 to 12 Copies.......... 20c a copy 
limited, so order now. 13 Copies or more...... 1Sc a copy 


ORDERS FROM CANADA MUST INCLUDE AN ADDITIONAL 4c PER BOOK TO COVER SHIPPING CHARGES. 
Because of the extra bookkeeping involved we cannot accept charge orders. Cash must accompany each order. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 
OO ae Se 
POCKY IVT TEACHERS 
90 oF tk Ob 2 
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WM. RUFFER, PH. D., MGR. 


Opportunity knocks 
now as never before 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


Write for 
Enrollment Material 


a 
Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 
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HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS ; 


New Low Cost 3-in-! Editions 
(Reading, English, 
: and Arithmetic) 
wm All three Basic Subjects 
i combined in one Giant 
Bi Book. Nearly 100 full page 
y units of effective Work- 
f book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 
Complete with full directions and = 





teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS : 


[wecrocnarn | Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOGCRAPH 
OUTLINE MAPS : only 50¢ 

2 | Set of 16 maps consisting 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australis, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 
Send for.Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 































Gentlemen: 


Will you kindly renew my subscrip- 
tion to Junior Arts and Activities? 

I have taken your material long be- 
fore it was put in magazine form and 
have had the magazine ever since. So I 
don’t feel as though I can get along 
without it this year. 

Sincerely, 
W. D., Michigan teacher 

We are pleased and proud to receive 
letters such as this from our charter 
subscribers. They have watched Junior 
Arts and Activities develop and increase 
in helpfulness since the very first issue 
which was published seven years ago. 

* 
Dear Sirs: 

I once obtained colored pipe cleaners 
from some firm which advertised in your 
magazine to which our school has sub- 
scribed for some years. I shall be very 
much obliged if you can tell me where 
I can now purchase this item. 

Yours truly, 
M. C., Canada teacher 

We must report that because of war- 
time restrictions it is no longer possible 
for our advertiser to obtain the item 
you mentioned. According to latest re- 
ports, these pipe cleaners will not be 
manufactured until after the war. 

e 
Dear Sirs: 

In one of your former issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities, you advertised felt- 
craft but I have not seen it in any of 
your recent numbers. Is this felt any 
longer available? I should like to order 
some. 

Yours truly, 
R. B., Washington teacher 

The manufacture of felt for craft work 
has been curtailed. We are informed by 
a manufacturer that production may be 
resumed providing sufficient manpower 
is obtained. At the present time, how- 
ever, we do not know of any supplier 
which can furnish this item. 

2 
Dear Sir: 

Your magazine is one of the best for 
teachers on the market and I get much 
information and pleasure from it each 
month, I hope you keep it going strong 
during the duration. 

Yours truly, 
V. B., Virginia teacher 

We hope so, too! When we receive 
letters like this we know it is worth 
while to do our best to solve all the 
difficulties which wartime publishing 
entails, 

















ALL BOYS AND 
GIRLS ENJOY 
the 
HOBBYCRAFT 
Books 


Woodcraft and Needlecraft by 
W. H. Johnson and Louis V. 
Newkirk. Projects graded in 
difficulty from third through 
eighth grade, with full-page 
sketches in detail for each one, 
also large, interesting pictures 
of the processes and finished 
projects, 

WOODCRAFT PROJECTS: book 
covers, sewing sets, animals, 
games, etc. 

NEEDLECRAFT PROJECTS: 


dolls, toys, pot holders, applique 
pictures, mittens, etc. 


Postpaid, $1.50 each 


(Leathercraft will be published in 
the near future.) 





TEACHERS TELL US THESE 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 
GIVE REAL RESULTS 


PHONIC BINGO 


by Margaret M. Payne, 
Montefiore School, Chicago 


36 Pupils’ Cards, Cut-up Card 
and Master Card comprise each 
set of this new educational 
game that does wonders for the 
whole class in phonics drill 
(initial consonants and blends) 
for use in grades 3 and 4. 


Postpaid, $1.35 


NUMOGRAMS 


by J. T. Johnson, Chairman, 
Dept. of Mathematics, 
Chicago Teachers College 


Three to eight pupils can play 
this game around a table. Four 
sets in each game: (1) simple 
addition and subtraction, (2) 
difficult addition and subtrac- 
tion, (3) easy multiplication 
and division, (4) difficult mul- 
tiplication and division; to be 
used in grades 2-5. Full direc- 
tions with each box. 


Complete Game, Postpaid $1.00 


Sold on money-back guarantee 


THE KING COMPANY 


DEPT. J, 4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 




















RAFFIA & ACCESSORIES 


Colored RaMa (State oun... 
Mixed Colored Rafia.... oe 
Natural Rafa ....... 
Rafla Needles i 
Rafia Frames—itound 5” 
Priscilla Basketry Tae 








Extra 
Send for copy of No. e ‘Ganon of Handicraft Materials 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORP. 


Box No. 6 Wernersvilie, Penna. 








We Give 
EXTRA MONEY 


to teachers who act as agents for 
the fastest-growing magazine in 
the elementary field today. 


Learn How YOU Can Benefit 
Be a Subscription Agent for 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

Write Today to Agents 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








MODERN CRAFTS 


HERE 18 THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


907 South Hill, Los Angeles 15, California 
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- HATS OFF! - 


Hats off! to Marjorie Palmer who is 
successfully continuing the work she be- 
gan last summer—that of presenting 
programs acquainting boys and girls 
with the “Children of Our Allies.” 
Among the programs she has given re- 
cently was one at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (Junior Museum) in New 
York. Miss Palmer is doing an excellent 
piece of work because the children who 
are now learning about their neighbors 
through her will be the adults upon 
whom the successful prosecution of the 
peace will later depend. 


Hats off! to teachers, superintendents, 
principals, and everyone who is work- 
ing so hard these days in helping the 
Schools at War program of the Treasury 
Department to succeed. It is a frequent 
occurrence to see pictures in newspapers 
of bombers, fighters, jeeps, and other 
equipment purchased by the boys and 
girls in American schools. Back of the 
fine, patriotic spirit which the children 
have thus displayed, is a great deal of 
hard work and planning on the part of 
their teachers. 

What is your class doing in this fight 
for freedcm? How are your stamp and 
What 


bond drives progressing? are 


your plans for spring Victory gardens? 
Accounts of the activities of your class 
may spur other teachers and their pupils 
on to greater efforts. The letter, note, 
or even post card outlining the work 
your class is doing in this direction will 
be published in this column. 

We’re all out for Victory and part of 
the job is to share our ideas and plans 
with others who are doing the same 
work, Let’s hear from you! 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


It is with pleasure that we announce 
that Dr. Guy Wagner, head of the De- 
partment of Vending, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, will calubecete with our 
regular contributor, Mathilda K. New- 
man, to bring readers of Junior Arts 
and Activities a series of three articles 
on rural education beginning in the 
February issue. 

These articles are designed to give 
real help to rural teachers and they will 
feature plans and solutions to problems 
faced by one-room rural schools. Titles 
are: Science in the Rural School (Feb- 
ruary), Aids in the Social Studies 
(March), and The Unit in the Rural 
School (April). 








THE LIBRARY OF BASIC KNOWLEDGE 


Nothing else like them 
on the market! Unique, 
profusely illustrated in 
colors—they tell funda- 
mental facts about 
subjects in 
an intensely interesting 





everyday 


way. 
Many 


teachers 
these books valuable 
to use as source ma- 
terial, as they contain 
facts that grip and fire 
the imagination of their 
pupils in a way that 
they will never forget. 
The type is large, clear 
and easy to read. 
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SEASONAL MATERIAL 
in 
EASY-TO-DUPLICATE 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


For seasonal projects, units, 
and activities, you will find that 
these hectograph workbooks 
can be used most satisfactorily. 
They are printed in hectograph 
duplicating ink and each sheet 
can be used to produce from 
50 to 100 copies. 


EDUCATIONAL . . COLORFUL .. AUTHORITATIVE . . FASCINATING 
12 booklets in the complete series, as follows: 


SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 
Eskimo Land (2nd or 3rd grade 
level) 


My Eskimo Book (4th to 6th grade 
level) 
Holidays of the Year (2nd or 3rd 
grade level) 


Pioneer Days (Sth or 6th grade 
level) 


THE EARTH 
SOUND OUR BODIES 
MAGNETS PLANETS 


"HANDY ORDER COUPON 


i COLORTEXT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage fi, ill. 
1 enclose Please send me id the fotlewing books in the Library 
Basie Knowledge, prices as quoted in Junior Arts and Activities Magazine. 
THE EARTH conten ..-. RAILROADS 
-- SOUND COMMUNICATION 
AIRPLANES 
———-T HE STORY OF a MAYA 


LIGHT RAILROADS 


COMMUNICATION 


THE STORY OF THE MAYA 
MERRIE ENGLAND 
DANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND 


PRICE 


$1.00 





1.25 








1.25 








1,00 





Special Prices In 
Quantity Lots 
25 of any one. .$2.00 
50 of any one.. 3.50 
100 of any one.. 6.00 
200 of any one. .11.50 
300 of any one. .16.50 
500 of any one. .25.00 
| 1000 of any one. .45.00 


Send Orders To 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. J44J 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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USING PROJECT MATERIAL 


The winter birds shown on page 10 
can serve a great many purposes. They 
may be used as models from which the 
children make original drawings of 
birds; they may be used for classroom 
decoration; or they may be used in de- 
sign to decorate notebooks. 

we 


Place the reading chart (page 14) on 
the bulletin board and use it to moti- 
vate interest in other community help- 
ers. Perhaps the children can collect 
pictures of persons doing community 
service and put them in a class notebook. 

e 

Notice that the nature activities 
(pages 18, 19, and 20) may be adapted 
for use in grades other than the inter- 
mediate group. For example, the chart 
and experiments may be simplified for 
the primary grades or extended for the 
upper grades. Incidentally, the experi- 
ments on page 20 are excellent for in- 
troducing children to scientific methods. 

This month we have two native craft 
projects, one on page 25 and the other 
on page 39. The African craft can be 
used even if the class is not studying 
Africa. It can be incorporated into a 


study of the crafts of many countries or 
a unit of similar nature. The designs 
may be used for other decorative pur- 
poses than those suggested on page 25. 

The Paraguayan lace project is based 
on the technique employed by the lace- 
makers of Paraguay. However, their 
designs are so intricate and demand so 
much skill and practice that children 
could not imitate them successfully. 
Have you ever thought of having an 
exhibit of crafts of other countries? 

® 


The African map project on pages 28 
and 29 has many possibilities, If the 
children use colored crayons on the tis- 
sue paper the results will be especially 
attractive. There are many more possi- 
bilities for map overlays than we were 
able to present on one page. Have a 
class discussion and allow the children 
to choose additional ones. 

2 

The snow pictures (page 36) are very 
good as projects for the kindergarten 
although, of course, they may be used 
in all of the primary grades. Let the 
children select the scenes they wish to 
interpret on snow posters. 





BIRDS WE LOVE 


By INEZ BRASIER 


STORIES ABOUT THE BIRDS WE LOVE 
IN THREE VOLUMES FOR 


PRIMARY GRADES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
UPPER GRADES 
ONE BOOK FOR EACH GRADE GROUP 


These stories provide excellent opportu- 
nities to teach the facts—appearance, 
nest, eating habits, and so on—of com- 
mon birds, Written at specific reading 
levels, BIRDS WE LOVE make excellent 
supplementary reading texts. 

If pictures of the birds in question are 
displayed during the reading, the results 
will be even more gra'ifying. 


10c per copy 
3 for 25c 


Order copies for your entire class. Be 
sure to specify primary, intermediate, 
or upper grade editions. 


Because of extra bookkeeping involved, all 
orders for less than $1.00 must be accom- 
panied by cash, 


Send Orders To 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
DEPT. 44) 
4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

















ACTIVITY WORK BOOK 


FOR EVERY MEMBER 
OF THE CLASS 








ABUNDANT MATERIAL 


Wartime conditions have forced us to discontinue publishing 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, but every back issue contains appro- 
priate seatwork, crafts, decorations, programs, stories, poems, 
art projects—everything to make learning in your classroom 
meaningful and pleasant. 

Order a copy for each member of your class. The children 
will enjoy the educational activities which are presented in such 
an interesting fashion. 

IMPORTANT NOTE: These books come in two editions: one 
for the primary grades (Book 1) and one for the intermediate and 
upper grades (Book 2). Be sure to specify the correct book 
number when you order. 


INEXPENSIVE—PRACTICAL 


Only a limited quantity available. Send your order NOW. 
These helpful workbooks are very inexpensive— 


PLUS A SMALL 
only 9c each POSTAGE CHARGE 
POSTAGE 
1 to 3 COPIES 


4 to 6 COPIES 
11 AND MORE—EACH 


We regret that, because of the bookkeeping involved, we cannot 
accept charge orders. Please send remittance with your order. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me the following copies of the activity workbooks, ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. .......... copies 


ot Sc per book: .......... plus 
money order. (Please check.) 


postage totals 


I am remitting currency, 





1941 | 1942 | 1943 





BK.1 | BK.2 | BK.1 | BK.2 | BK.1 | BK.2 








1941 | 1942 | 1943 
BK.1 | BK.2 | BK.1 | BK.2| BK.1 | BK.2 
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It seems to us as we survey the American 
scene at the beginning of another year that 
not only educators but every person who 
wants the present war to be the last major 
struggle and who wants democracy to flourish 
in America and in the rest of the world has an 
enormous job to do. Teachers, because of 
their contacts in every community and be- 
cause of their training, can play a major role 
in educating others for this job. 





The situation as we see it is this: democ- 
racy depends for its success upon the body of 
the citizens being alert, intelligent, interested 
in the affairs of government which are their 
own affairs; able to choose wise leaders, be- 

oasis come leaders themselves, and abide by deci- 
sions which will work the most good for the greatest number; they must be tolerant 


but not lax. It is no pat bromide which says that ‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom.” It is a hard fact. 


One inescapable conclusion is forced upon us by these requisites for the citi- 
zens of a democracy. They must be educated and they must have a profound re- 
spect (but not a blind acquiescence) for the learned. Not learning measured by the 
number of degrees acquired, the excellence of technical skill, nor the ability to 
speak fluently; but learning measured by depth of thought, logic of argument, 
knowledge of the past and its reflections in the present, and perception of truth. 


We must bring this respect for the learned man into each home. Heretofore 
parents have, in general, desired success — financial success — for their children. 
While not denying the necessity for such mundane things — indeed vital things 
such as food, clothing, and shelter; the overemphasis — the already outmoded 
“two chickens in every pot and two cars in every garage” is a dangerous philos- 
ophy and one which will have no place in the post-war world. But a desire, re- 
spect, and admiration for true learning in every home will insure better citizens, 
greater progress (yes, even in material things), higher moral standards, better pro- 
fessional people, and a firmer, much firmer basis for our democracy. 


To bring these ideals into the homes of America through the children, through 
contacts with adults, through every means at our command, that is our job for this 


year and every year until we begin to approach that state of affairs which will in- 
sure a just and lasting peace, 


This is a big order but it will bring to each person so engaged its special joys 


- Clin 


and a busy and “Happy New Year.” 






























LITTLE NEW YEAR 


Little New Year, come in! Come in! 

There’s war in the world, but we’re out to win; 
And each of your days brings victory nearer, 
While each of your hopes can make life dearer. 


There’s hope for a world at peace again— 
There’s hope for a time when the hearts of men 
Will beat down hatred and want and fear— 
Come in and help us, Little New Year. 


—Eleanor Graham 
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This material was originally used with a 
second-grade class under the direction 
of Miss Martin. As she points out, the 
unit is most adaptable and can be used 
with suitable alterations for any one of 
the elementary grades. Kindergarten 
teachers should not overlook its possi- 
bilities for their pupils. Simpifications 
for this group are easily made and the 
children will enjoy making excursions to 
observe bird tracks.—Editor. 


INTRODUCTION 

Winter is the best season to begin the 
study of birds. During this season birds 
are more easily seen (fewer numbers 
make identification easier) and many 
more may be dependent on man’s help 
because of adverse weather conditions 
and lack of food. 

The birds described in this study are 
common in our state. It may be noted, 
however, that they are species which 
have wide distribution in other parts 
of our country. 

This study, as it is recorded, may 
be used in whole or in part in the 
elementary school beginning preferably 
in the second or third grades. In the 
early elementary grades the children 
need more guidance and help in carry- 
ing out the various activities. In the 
later elementary grades the children 
will be able to work more or less in- 
dependently, in groups, in committees, 
or alone depending on their ability. 

I. Purposes 
A. Related to science 

1. To develop an appreciative at- 
titude toward preserving bird life 

2. To become conscious of 
needs of birds 

3. To develop scientific attitudes 

1. To become more observant 

5. To become acquainted 
sources of information 

B. Related to other learning activi- 
ties 


the 


with 


1. To provide opportunities for 
reading 
2. To enlarge their vocabulary 
through reading 
3. To provide opportunities for 
creative expression 
a. Drawing 
b. Working with wood 
4. To provide opportunities for 
oral and written English 
5. To aid them in developing ini- 


tiative and responsibility 

6. To provide opportunities for 
working alone and with a group, on 
committees 

7. To develop a co-operative atti- 
tude 

8. To provide opportunities for 
sharing with others 

9. To develop a civic attitude 
II. Approaches 

A. Our approach 


WINTER BIRDS 


by 
MARY R. MARTIN 


Lincoln Consolidated Training School 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Our study of winter birds grew out of 
a spelling lesson which told about a 
feeding station. One of the members of 
the group made a feeding station at 
home and brought it to school. The 
group was very much interested in it.* 

B. Other possible approaches 

1. An excursion to determine the 
possible kinds of food available for 
birds remaining during the winter 

2. A discussion of migration of 
birds 

3. A bird suffering from cold and 
lack of food may be brought to school. 

4. A radio or newspaper appeal 
after a sudden snow storm urging peo- 
ple to put out food and water for the 
birds 

5. An excursion to determine the 
possible kinds of food available for 
winter birds 
III. Development of the unit 

An informal discussion of the feed- 
ing station followed. The children dis- 
cussed other types of feeding stations. 
This discussion raised many problems. 
It was decided to list these on the 
board for future study and reference. 
(See Important Problems.) 

The children described the birds they 
had seen. These were located on the 
Audubon Winter Bird Chart and then 
listed on the board. 

As the continued more 
problems arose. These were added to 
those already listed. 

The group voted to make a thorough 
study of the following five birds: blue 
jay, English sparrow, nuthatch, cardi- 
nal, chickadee. 


discussion 


The question of how to find the an- 
swers to the important problems was 
discussed. It decided to have a 
committee look for books and pictures. 
Everyone was to continue the observa- 
tion of birds at home and at school. 


was 


The next day the committees pre- 
sented the books and the pictures to the 
group. The teacher assisted them in 
evaluating the material as to its scien- 
tific accuracy. The authors of each book 
were discussed. The table of contents 
and index were examined and pages 
noted on which information was to be 
found. The Book Committee placed the 
books in the room library. The pictures 


*Patton and Spencer, “Progressive Word Mastery”’ 
Book II (C. E. Merrill Co., Chicago) 


were placed on the bulletin board by a 
committee. 

The label committee made the follow- 
ing labels: Information about Birds, 
Stories about Birds, Bird Pictures, Pic- 
tures of Feeding Stations, 

Committees were organized to find 
information about each bird. (See Jm- 
portant Problems.) The teacher assisted 
the committees in finding their infor- 
mation and in preparing their oral re- 
ports. It was decided to summarize each 
oral report into a written report. The 
entire group participated in preparing 
this summary. Each child copied this 
report and drew a picture to illustrate 
it. 

The group was again divided into 
committees to draw large pictures of 
the birds for the class record book 
which was to be used in sharing the 
information with other grades. The 
group discussed each completed draw- 
ing. When necessary, suggestions were 
given to improve them. The most ac- 
curate drawing was selected by the 
group for the class book. The children 
whose pictures were not chosen made 
copies of the summaries previously 
prepared by the group. These were 
placed with the pictures. They also 
arranged the Contents and Index and 
made a cover for the book. 

The answers to the remaining im- 
portant problems were found by the 
entire group under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

The teacher took charge of listing 
children’s observations, recording also 
the date of the observation. This record 
was frequently read by individuals be- 
fore school and during their free time. 
It was read and discussed once a week 
by the entire group. 

A Food Committee assembled foods 
eaten by birds. These were 
placed in a display case in the corridor. 
The group decided this might stimulate 
children in other grades to become in- 
terested in feeding birds near their 
own homes. 

IV. Important problems 


winter 


A. Appearance 
1. Which of our winter birds have 
crests? 
2. Which bird is mostly red? 
3. Are the male or female birds 
more brightly colored? 








4. Which birds are mostly gray 
and white? 
5. Which bird is blue and white? 
6. Which birds have colors which 
help them in hiding from their enemies? 
B. Habits 
1. Which birds get most of their 
food from the bark or twigs of trees? 
2. Which birds chisel through 
wood to get grubs? 
3. Which birds remain on the 
ground most of the time? 
4. Which birds are often found 
near evergreen trees? 
C. Relation to man 
1. How do birds help us? 
2. Ace all birds helpful? 
3. Which birds may be harmful? 
4. How can we best feed birds in 
winter? 
5. How can we help them to find 
shelter? 
6. How can we help protect them 
from enemies? 
V. Outline of subject matter 
A. Blue jay 
The blue jay is best known by its 
blue and black coat, its crest, and its 
call. Its own name is heard in the call, 
“Jay! Jay!” The blue jay is somewhat 
noisy and “bossy” at the feeding sta- 
tion. Other smaller birds must often 
wait until its appetite is satisfied before 
they can eat. Jays may become a nuis- 
ance in places where they become too 
abundant. 
B. Cardinal 
The male cardinal is the only red 
bird with a crest that we have in the 
northern states. The female may not be 
so easily identified because of its dif- 
ference in color and habits. The color of 
her body is greenish-gray while the 
wings and crest are faintly red. The 
cardinal is a seedeater and we may see 
it at winter feeding stations or window 
shelves using its strong short beak to 
crack open such seeds as those of the 
sunflower. The cardinal is especially 
interesting in certain northern sections 
because it has gradually extended its 
range. 
D. Chickadee 
The chickadee is a grayish-brown 
bird with a white breast and a black cap. 
Its small sharp beak is suited to getting 
insect eggs and larvae from their hiding 
places in the bark of trees. Suet and 
sunflower seeds are what it seems to 
like best at the feeding station. The 
chickadee is a friendly bird and shows 
its confidence in man in various ways. 
It may be encouraged to take food from 
a person’s hand. 
E. White-breasted huthatch 
The white-breasted huthatch is often 
called the “upside-down bird’ because 
it can move about on a tree trunk in an 
upside-down position as in any other. 


8 


It may be seen moving along the 
underneath side of a branch as a fly 
would move along the ceiling of a room. 
Its long toes and sharp nails help it to 
cling to the rough surface of bark in 
these unusual positions. The beak is a 
sharp sturdy “hatchet” which can be 
used in opening seeds or nuts. 

F. English Sparrow 

The English sparrow is a_ noisy, 
troublesome bird in many localities. 
However, it does inhabit certain areas 
unsuited to the native bird life and so 
may add a cheerful aspect to an other- 
wise gloomy neighborhood. The male 
English sparrow is easily identified by 
his black throat and the brown and 
white markings on the head and wings. 
The female is a dull sooty-gray bird 
which might be confused with the fe- 
males of other species of sparrows. The 
English sparrow will eat many different 
kinds of food, but its beak is especially 
suited to crushing seeds. It is quarrel- 
some and often drives native birds 
away from feeding stations or nesting 
boxes, 
VI. Activities 

A. Science 

1. Describe appearance, 
and calls of common birds. 

2. Observe and discuss pictures of 
birds, their tracks, and feeding sta- 
tions. 

3. Discuss problems concerning 
the dangers and needs of birds in 
winter. 

4. Decide what can 
meet these needs and 
dangers. 

5. Find out which foods are best 
liked by the common birds. Collect and 
store the kinds of food needed for win- 
ter birds, 

6. Go on field trips to: 

a. Observe birds and their tracks. 

b. Determine suitable locations 
for feeding stations. 

c. Build feeding 
shelters. 

d. Put out fresh food and water. 

7. Keep a record of the kinds of 
birds which come to the feeding sta- 
tion. 

B. Reading 

1. Read 
books. 

2. Read to prove a point. 

3. Read contents and index. 

4. Read labels. 

a. On library shelves. 
b. Below pictures on the bulle- 
tin board 

5. Read descriptions below pictures 
of bird homes, birds, feeding stations. 

6. Read names and duties on com- 
mittee chart. 

7. Read “reminder notices.” 

a. Please bring your book back 


habits, 


be done to 


eliminate the 


stations and 


information jin_ science 


tomorrow, 

b. Finish your pictures tomor- 
row. 

c. Bring food for the feeding 
station. 

d. Put out water for the birds. 

e. Bring food for the display 
case in the corridor. 

8. Read descriptions of birds com- 
posed by the group. 

9. Read books brought in by the 
children. 

10. Read the book assembled by 
the group, “Winter Birds Information 
and Pictures,” to another third grade. 

11. Read seatwork prepared to 
check information they had. 

C. Oral English 

1. Discussed feeding station made 
by a member of the group. 

2. Helped to formulate important 
problems. 

3. Decided on committees. 

4. Gave committee reports. 

5. Reported their observations. 

6. Formulated sentences for de- 
scriptions of birds. 

7. Chairmen’s and _ individuals’ 
speeches for the program in which 
group shared their information with an- 
other grade. 

8. Planned for guests that came to 
the program. 

9. Planned tour to the various 
feeding stations on the school ground. 

10. Planned verbal invitation used 
to invite interested children on a tour to 
the feeding stations. 

11. Became conscious of the need 
of using good English in all situations. 


D. Written English 

1. Listed birds for study. 

2. Formulated important problems. 

3. Recorded observations of birds 
that came to their individual feeding 
stations at home. 

4. Write a group 
“Food for Winter Birds.” 

E. Penmanship 

1. Wrote labels for food books and 
pictures. 

2. Made a table of contents and 
index for the class book and for their 
individual books, 

3. Copied information about birds 
composed by the group for class and 
individual books. 

4. Made capitals and small letters 
correctly. 

F. Art 

1. Drew pictures of birds. 

2. Made covers for class and in- 
dividual books, 

G. Manual arts 
1. Made a feeder. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A FEEDING STATION I 


FOR WINTER BIRDS 


The directions for making this simple feeding station are 
given below. The sizes of the wooden pieces will depend upon 
the width of the window. After the parts have been assembled, 
they should be painted or varnished to preserve them from 
deterioration. 



















































One of the advantages of having a feeding station of this 
type is that the children may observe the birds from within. This 
will be an additional help during the study of winter birds. 


Not all winter birds like to eat the same things but, in general, 
corn and other seeds, crumbs, and suet appeal to them. 
Because of the shortage of fats, however, it is doubtful that chil- 
dren will be able to bring pieces of suet to school. A pan of water 
is essential too. 














At the bottom of the page there are arrangements of a dif- 
ferent kind of feeding station. This consists merely of ears of 
corn fastened to branches (or pieces of wood) by means of long 
spikes. Other bits of food may be hung from the branches. 

This latter type of feeding station may have an advantage 
in that it is placed in a larger area and the children may also 
observe the bird tracks in the snow. 




















It is important, too, that the water in the pans be kept from 
becoming frozen. Perhaps one or two members of the class could 
have charge of seeing to it that water is always available to 
the birds. 


uw—— A screw at the top 
of each side panel for 
attaching to hooks 


in window frame. 


¢— This side rests against 


vertical window frame. 





4— The tray board is 
. nailed +o side panels. 
The base fits the 


width of 








sill. z 
These are the +hree “> a 
parts +o be assembled. 
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See page ee on ta to use the BIRDS FOR DECORATIONS 














Some Winter Birds 


Birds can be used in a number of interesting ways to make the 
classroom look attractive and, at the same time, provide many oc. 
casions for meaningful learning. 

One of the most important concepts to be learned during the 
study of birds is their appearance. The recognition of birds will 
be made more easy if the children are familiar with their outlines. 
The birds on this page are principally designed for this purpose. 

Blackboard and window decorations using these birds may be 
easily designed. Since the basic colors of the birds vary, the chil- 












Chicke , dren may cut out shapes of the birds in their basic color: for ex. 
ample, the cardinal from red paper: the blue jay from blue; the 
pheasant from brown; and so on. Then the details may be made 
: ° o ]o°O with crayons. 
Gs ey a Birds grouped in natural positions, on boughs, in the snow. and 
ee, the like look much more attractive than standing alone. 
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NOTEBOOK COVER 


A Torn-Paper Project 


Children in the primary grades like to work at tearing paper. 
It is highly beneficial for them to do so since it helps develop their 
feeling for form. Since a classroom notebook or individual ones 
will be made for compiling material learned during the unit, the 
two activities may be combined and a torn-paper decoration may 
be made for the cover of the notebook. 

The children should choose whatever bird or birds they wish to 
have on their cover, They may also have other designs such as 
trees with bare branches and small birds fluttering about; birds at 
a feeding station; and so on. 

Directions are given on this page. The lettering below is large 
enough so that the children may use it as a guide, if they wish. 
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Torn - paper 
bird design 
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colored crayon 
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Torn-paper rooftops 

The smoke from chimneys 
is drawn with colored 
crayon. Arrange the birds 
rooftops, and lettering 

on a notebook cover. 


The Cardinal bird is also 


torn from pager and shaded 
with crayon. The branch is 
a separate piece. 
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SEATWORK 


Fill in the blanks 
Answer the questions 


eS 









—__ little birds hopping 

on a tree. 
One flew far away, 
And now there are 








Color this page. 


____ little boys and 

little girls 

Help teed ___ birds and 

squirrels. 

How many birds, squirrels, 
and children are there 


in this picture ? 























___ is the Cardinal. 

Blue is the Jay. 

Do you know a brown bird 
Seen on a winter day ? 


How many colors are 
there in this poem ? 


They are making a feeding 
station 


























These __ little boys. 
They are having 

more fun 

Than playing with 
oys. 





What toys do you 
play with ? 
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DEMOCRACY 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR - 


As has been our custom during the 
past months, we again present “Democ- 
racy at Work in the Classroom.” This 
month our subject is “Freedom from 
Fear.” 

Some children may be confused by 
the phrases used to interpret the mean- 
ings of the Four Freedoms. They should 
engage in a free discussion to determine 
just what they believe freedom from 
fear should mean. This activity is not 
for primary grades (except in unusual 
instances) but pupils in the intermedi- 
ate and upper grades can very profit- 
ably discuss the subject. 

However, the younger pupils need 
not be entirely eliminated from an activ- 
ity based on freedom from fear. The 
teacher may point out to them that one 
of the things people fear is not having 
sufficient money for their needs. In or- 
der to be sure of having this money 
thrift is necessary. Even small children 
can tell how they can save and can 
inaugurate a program of saving. 

COIN BOX 

The thrift motif can be elaborated 
upon and introduced into activity work 
by making the coin box shown on this 
page. Both younger and older children 
can make it; the older children decora- 
ting their boxes more elaborately than 
the others. To make this box very few 
materials are needed: a small box (514” 
x 3” or 4’ x 4” is a good size but this 
is not absolute), a sharp scissors for 
cutting the slots, four pieces of light- 
weight cardboard the same length as 
the box and the same width as the depth 
of the box, pieces of adhesive, and cray- 
ons for decorating it. (Note: older chil- 
dren may construct the box from card- 
board if they wish.) 

First of all the children must deter- 
mine the spaces needed for various 
coins. They use pennies, nickels, dimes, 
and quarters to mark off the sizes on 
the bottom of the box (lightly with 
pencil). Then they insert the dividers 
which, if they are exactly the length of 
the box will fit tightly without addi- 
tional pasting. The slots are then cut 
through the wall of both the bottom 
and the cover. Care must be taken so 
that the slots are large enough for the 
coins. 

The denominations of the coins should 
be marked at the top of the box front. 
India ink or crayons may be used for 


this purpose. If decorative paper is to 


AT WORK 
IN THE 


be pasted on the box front, this should 
be done before the markings are made. 
Some sort of decorative lettering such 
as we have shown in the accompanying 
illustration should be designed. The dec- 
orations may be whatever the individual 
pupil desires. 

When the box is completely decorated, 
the pieces of adhesive should be placed 
in such positions that the cover will 
not come off. When the day comes for 
opening the box, the adhesive may be 
removed and the coins taken out. 

Because of the small size of the box, 
it may be kept conveniently in the boys’ 
pockets, the girls handbags, dresser 
drawers, and the like. 

The whole purpose in making such 
boxes is more easily to encourage saving 
for war stamps which are purchased at 
set periods during the month. The mon- 
ey thus accumulated is immediately put 
to use, and represents a savings for the 
children, Teachers should point out to 
the boys and girls that their money is 
being used to win the war while at the 
same time it is their own savings whith 


Bank for saving 
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CLASSROOM 


THE VALUE OF THRIFT 


they will have for the future. 
A DISCUSSION ON FEAR 
Here are questions to bring up in a 
discussion regarding this one of the 
Four Freedoms. 
(1) What things usually cause us 
to fear? 

a. Pain and danger 

b. Lack of things we need to 
live—food, clothing, shelter 

c. That our 
taken away from us 

(2) What can we do about these 
things? 

a. We can use safety and health 
measures to help keep us from getting 
into situations which will cause pain or 
be dangerous. 

b. We can be thrifty so that we will 
save some of our money to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter when we 
might not otherwise be able to have 
them. 

c. Many people are concerned 
with the problem of seeing to it that we 
always have the things we need. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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COMMUNITY HELPERSI|1 


THE DRUGGCIST 























makes 


The druggist 
medicines which doctors 
order. 


aid. 

















The druggist is 
and kind. 


polite 








These are things 
which the druggist 
uses in his work, 








The druggist 


can give first 





study 


work. 


The druggist must 
in order to do this 







He also. sells 
other things. 


See page 3 for additional notes on how to use the 
project material in this issue. 
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TEACHING (9fegséc IN THE GRADES 


CHORIC SPEECH AS A TONIC 
b 
LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
Supervisor of Music, Ralston, Nebraska 


Have you organized a choric speech 
choir in your room? You will find it 
an interesting and worth-while activity. 
The selection of suitable material is of 
prime importance. (See Junior Arts 
and Activities for November 1941, for 
suggestions.) With interesting and 
varied material available, the problem 
becomes one of schedule. In many 
rooms it may be impossible to set aside 
a definite time for choral speaking. If 
so, this activity may be introduced in 
various classes when they are in need 
of a tonic to stimulate interest. A num- 
ber of such correlations are discussed 
below. 

In some modern primary readers, 
poems marked for choral speaking are 
included. These may be learned as a 
supplement to the unison poems. They 
offer several unique advantages. The 
shy child is not required to speak alone. 
Group recitation will prepare him for 
later solo work. Another feature is the 
use of sound effects, which add gayety 
and realism to the poem. These and 
other sound effects may be used to add 
interest to phonics or sound drill. The 
interest aroused by imitating sounds 
associated with nature and animals adds 
charm to dill letters. 

At all levels one encounters faulty 
enunciation, articulation, and pronun- 
ciation. With young children it is pos- 
sible to correct such errors publicly 
without causing embarrassment to the 
child. Older youngsters dislike express- 
ing themselves when their mistakes are 
pointed out to the group. Choric speech 
provides an excellent means of cor- 
recting errors without causing resent- 
ment or shyness. When some of the 
group err, the teacher corrects the group 
and not the individual. Moreover, when 
the teacher reads the number aloud 
before the class begins studying it, she 
gives the class a model. The class has 
only to listen carefully and imitate. 
This prevents many mistakes. 

The more serious speech defects may 
be handled similarly. Children who 
stutter from nervousness during individ- 
ual recitations learn to relax, gain poise, 
and even overcome these nervous speech 
habits. Reciting with the group, who 
set the pace, the handicapped child 


discovers that he is not set apart or 
unique. Eventually he, too, will be able 
to handle speech solos creditably. 

Many prose “memory gems” seem 
tedious to children. Making such num- 
bers into choric speech items adds 
variety to the presentation and simplifies 
memorization through division into 
phrases. In these selections it is not 
necessary that one individual or section 
complete a sentence. In a sentence com- 
posed of rolling phrases with a cumu- 
lative effect, individuals may each recite 
one phrase and the group speak the 
climactic words. Such a number may be 
divided for class study, then later as- 
signed as a solo number for a program. 
The time and effort spent by the group 
will often locate hidden talent which 
should be encouraged. Moreover, the 
class repetition and phrasing simplify 
the memorization process by a soloist. 

At any level, the social-studies class 
may secure variety and color by the 
addition of choric speech work. When 
possible, dramatization may supplement 
the speech work. If that is impracti- 
cable, the background may be set by 
the teacher. Then the class may recite 
without action or costume. Indian corn 
planting songs, war dances, and cere- 
monials may be chanted by the entire 
group of the “braves.” The “squaws” 
may sing or chant lullabies. Authentic 
material has been printed, but original 
lines, composed in language class are 
equally attractive. 

To add vitality to the study of the 
early English settlements, learn some 
of the early ballads which the people 
brought with them. The repetitive re- 
frains and the stories told in verse are 
sure to interest children, whether these 
ballads are sung or spoken. 

The Civil-War period, whether one 
lives North or South, includes a study 
of a Negro chant, possibly one spoken 
in a cotton field. Written in free verse, 
such a chant may be composed in an 
English class. Dialect may be added, 
if desired. 

A study of the Period of Expansion 
would be incomplete without a sea 
chanty. If a song version is not avail- 
able, a spoken chant is effective. Its 
vigor and pronounced rhythm appeal to 


boys who feel the roll of the sea and 
the lure of action. Who has not heard 
many cowboy songs, which capture the 
spirit of the old West? Some of these 
songs are ballads, which may be learned 
in speech class when the Westward 
Movement is studied. Later they may 
be recited, if not sung, with a piano 
accompaniment. If the class shows 
talent, an original story in song may 
be written. Repetition and interpolated 
sound effects, such as those of horses’ 
hooves, cattle, and Indian war whoops, 
all add to the effectiveness of the whole. 

In a study of different sections of 
our country or of different nations, it 
is possible to introduce some dialect 
numbers, either as solos or group work. 

Before beginning such a unit, the 
teacher would do well to state that out- 
siders always seem odd to one’s own 
group. Therefore, the pronunciation that 
is natural in one section of our country, 
or one country, amuses other people. 
Such an activity, handled properly, helps 
to create tolerance and understanding 
of other groups. At a time when sec- 
tional and national feeling is intense, 
this attitude is invaluable. Since all 
people use language as a medium of 
expression, this elementary consider- 
ation of different modes of speech is 
wholesome. New children in the locality, 
who use different pronunciation and 
names for common items, may be asked 
to act as critics of stories or rhymes 
written in the dialect of their former 
homes. Their differences then become 
an asset rather than an handicap to 
group inclusion. 


As indicated, the composition of 
speech work, either in prose or verse, 
adds interest to English composition. 
While less colorful than dramatization, 
it is easier to write and to present. It 
offers the talented child a medium 
through which to use his imagination. 

Choric speech uses a medium pos- 
sessed by every normal person. It is 
not dependent upon action, pose, of 
costume for its effectiveness. When these 
props must be eliminated, use choral 
speaking to add sparkle and savor to 
routine work. It has a charm for all 
ages. 


1S 


THE 


SUPREME COURT 


GUARDIAN OF 


When the government of the United 
States was approved by the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1789, its repub- 
lican form was assured by a system 
of checks and balances by which no 
branch of the 
assume full control. 


could 
The three branches 


one government 
are the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial. We are here concerned with that 
portion of the judicial branch of the 
government known as_ the 
Court of the United States. 
The Supreme Court was outlined in 
Article II] Other 
federal courts were established at the 
discretion of Congress. 


Supreme 


of the Constitution. 


The original 
duties, as outlined in the Constitution, 
were to hear cases concerning Ambas- 
sadors, public Ministers, and Consuls 
and those between two states or between 
a state and a citizen or another state 
or between citizens of different states. 

However, the Eleventh Amendment to 
the Constitution denies to the Supreme 
Court the right and duty to hear cases 
between a state and citizens of other 
states. 

The Supreme Court has the duty to 
hear and pass judgment upon original 
cases concerning Ambassadors, Minis- 
ters. and Consuls as well as those con- 
In other matters it 
has appellate jurisdiction. In 


cerning two states. 
other 
latter instance, lower 
courts first hear the case and then if 
other feels that the 
decision was the wrong one it appeals 
its case to higher courts and finally 


to the United States Supreme Court. 


words, in the 


one side or the 


Congress has a good bit to say about 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
since, in its appellate division the Con- 
stitution says that it shall have power 
“under such regulations as Congress 
shall make.” 

The first Judiciary Act was passed 


in 1789. Among other things it es- 
tablished the court with a Chief Jus- 
tice and five associate justices. In 


1807 the number of associates was in- 
creased to six; in 1837, to eight; in 
1863, to nine. In 1869 the number was 
decreased to eight at which figure it 
still remains. There has grown such an 
increased respect for the Supreme Court 
that any changes in its personnel or 
duties are frowned upon by a good 
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OUR LIBERTIES 


portion of American public opinion. 
All the justices are nominated by the 
president. The senate confirms or re- 
jects the nomination, According to the 
Constitution, the justices serve during 
their which — usually 
means for life, unless they resign. Of 
course, justices may be impeached for 
This has occurred once 
during the history of the United States. 


good behavior 


misconduct. 


However, the justice in question was 
acquitted of the charge. 

In contrast to the great importance 
and public esteem which the Supreme 
Court has achieved through the years, 
the early justices found life difficult and 
trying. They were forced to ride over 
the entire country to hear various cases. 
In addition, no proper provision was 
made for a permanent courtroom. At 
various times during the history of the 
court, sessions were held in New York 
(when that was the capital) and Phila- 
delphia (during the period when that 
city served as the seat of government). 














The justices were even forced to con- 
vene in the home of one of the officers 
of the court. For fifty years the Supreme 
Court convened in the basement of the 
national capitol where it rendered some 
Now, of 


course, the justices occupy a splendid 


of its most famous decisions. 


building wherein are the courtroom, 
offices, and library. 

The Supreme Court is one place 
where, by tradition, politics are not 
tolerated. The justices are respected for 
rendering their decisions in a 
impartial manner. 

As we have said, the Court’s juris- 
diction is limited and fixed by Congress. 
However, in recent years, it has become 


most 


This material on a great American insti- 
tution should fit into studies involving 
civics, training for democracy, and so 
on in the upper grades. If children have 
been keeping notebooks containing ma- 
terial based on the executive depart- 
ments, they might add these data and 
illustrations about the judicial branch of 
the federal government.—Editor. 


a tradition that the Court should con- 
cern itself with Constitutional questions 
and matters of national importance. 

One of the duties of the Chief Justice. 
in addition to those on the bench, is to 
administer the Oath of Office to the 
President. 

At various times during the course of 
our history the Chief Justice has been 
known by different titles. Once his 
official title was “Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 
Now it is more simply, “Chief Justice 
of the United States.” 

\ great many distinguished men have 
served on the bench of the Supreme 
Court. Some have held office for many 
years. Among those who served for 
thirty-four years (the longest period of 
time any justice has been on the bench) 
are John Marshall, J. Story, S. F. Field, 
and J. Harlan. The shortest period of 
time any justice has served was two 
years. 

Many of the Chief Justices were dis- 
tinguished men before they came to the 
bench; because of 
their wisdom and conduct while they 
served the highest court in the United 
States. The first Chief Justice was John 
Jay. John Marshall made the court 
famous during his long period as chief 
justice. Roger B. Taney gained fame 
because it was he who handed down 
the “Dred Scott” decision shortly before 
the Civil War. William Howard Taft, 
after he had served his country as pres- 
ident, returned to public life to become 
the Chief Justice. The present chief jus- 
tice is Harlan Stone, who was appointed 
to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Charles Evan Hughes. Chief 
Justice Stone has served on the bench 
since 1925. 

Among the other distinguished men 
who have been justices are J. Story, 
whose legal texts are standard in law 
schools, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, son 
of the great writer and himself a writer 
of international 
subjects. 


others became so 


reputation on legal 


The present members of the Supreme 
Court are: Harlan Stone, Chief Justice; 
Associate Justices Owen Roberts, Hugo 
Black, Stanley Reed, Felix Frankfurter, 
William Douglas, Frank Murphy, Robert 
Jackson, and Wiley Rutledge. 
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NATURE ACTIVITIES 


Correlating Activities for Nature 
Units for Intermediate and 
Upper Grades 


by 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

The study material of this unit will 
contain information on the planets, the 
weather, and other natural phenomenon. 
The students will naturally want to keep 
a notebook of their activities and, there- 
fore, designing a suitable cover will be 
one of the projects. 

Correlating Activities 
I. Art 

A. Make a large sky map showing 
the positions of the most important 
planets and stars. 

B. Draw weather charts and keep 
records for the month. (This activity is 
particularly good for the month of Jan- 
uary during which time, also, the pupils 
might note the lengthening days.—Edi- 
tor.) 

C. Make a chart to demonstrate how 
the earth travels around the sun on its 
orbit causing the change of seasons. 

II. Language 

1. “The Months” by Sara Coleridge 

2. “Who Has Seen the Wind?” by 
Christina Rossetti 

3. “Home Thoughts From Abroad” 
by Robert Browning 

4. “Sea-Fever” by John Masefield 

5. “April” by Joyce Kilmer 

B. Read aloud and discuss “Renas- 
wence” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

C. Discuss stories from The Earth 
for Sam and The Stars for Sam by W. 
M. Reed. 

III. Science 

A. Make sundials for the school 
playground or the students’ gardens at 
home. 

B. Perform simple experiments to 
show that warm air rises, how dew is 
formed, etc. 

C. Make a large pictured chart show- 
ing signs of the seasons. 

1. Children should give the date 
and the place where they have observed 
the particular phenomenon. 

IV. Arithmetic 

A. Find out the following distances 

1. How far is the sun from the 
earth? 
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2. How far is the moon from the 
earth? 

3. How fast does light travel in 
one minute? 

4. How fast does sound travel in 
one minute? 

B. Look up the cost of rain insurance, 
wind insurance, and so on. 

1. Solve simple problems involving 
the cost of such protection. 

V. Social Studies 

A. What is the latest method used by 
air lines (and the army) to keep their 
pilots posted 
changes? 

B. Locate nearby official United States 
weather stations. 

1. Find out how the United States 
Weather Bureau obtains information on 
which it bases its forecasts. 

2. Study actual equipment or pic- 
tures of the equipment used to gather 
this information. 

C. Secure weather maps and follow 
pressure areas across the United States. 


regarding weather 


VI. Vocabulary Study 
atmosphere evaporation 
Jupiter freezing 
Fahrenheit Mercury 
eclipse Saturn 
gravity vapor 
ANIMALS 


The animals which should be studied 
in a unit in which these correlations are 
used are not those discussed in units on 
pets, the farm, or the zoo. Here is a sug- 
gested list: bear, wildcat, rabbit, skunk, 
fox, squirrel. There may be some over- 
lapping but stress should be placed on 
those animals which have not already 
been studied. 


Correlating Activities 

I. Art 

A. Study “An Aristocrat” by Land- 
seer. 

B. Make a series of sketches showing 
animals in their natural habitat. 

C. Make a frieze showing how ani- 
mals help man (in more unusual ways). 
II. Language 





The suggestions in this article are de- 
signed for use with units. The unit ma- 


terial is not included. It may be well for 
the teachers to augment the activities 
listed here if the units are extended. On 
the other hand, using the following sug- 
gestions, teachers will find that there is 
ample material for stimulating units of 
shorter duration.—Editor. 


A. Study the following poems: 

1. “The Squirrel” by Jean Batche- 
lor 

2. “The Lion” and “The Gnu” by 
Hilaire Belloc 

B. Read and discuss “The Lion and 
the Cub” by John Gay and “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter” by Lewis Carroll. 
III. Science 

A. Answer questions regarding the 
habits of animals. 

1. How do animals adapt them- 
selves to the seasons? 

2. Of what use is their fur? 

3. What animals hibernate during 
winter ? 

B. Keep a kitten or puppy at school 
for several days. Care for it and dis- 
cuss how pets should be treated. 

C. Go for a walk in the country or 
park while snow is on the ground and 
learn to identify the tracks of animals. 

IV. Arithmetic 

A. Listen to market reports (broad- 
cast each day) on beef cattle, hogs, and 
sheep. 

1. Use this information to make 
problems for the class. 

2. If you bought a cow weighing 
1,000 pounds for $50.00 and later sold 
it for beef at 13c a pound, would you 
lose or gain in your transaction? How 
much? 

B. Make a circular graph compar- 
ing the beef exports of Chile, Canada, 
and the United States. (Use prewar 
figures. ) 

V. Social Studies 

A. What laws have been passed to 
protect wild life in your locality? 

B. If possible, visit a zoo and ob- 
serve the habits of the animals. 


C. Explain how the buffalo has be- 


come almost extinct in the United 
States. 
VI. Vocabulary Study 
buffalo squirrel 
opossum lynx 
gorilla camel 
zebra reindeer 
rhinoceros gnu 
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THIS ZXPSRI‘MENT WILL SHOW YO THE EFFECTS OF HEAT AND COLD ON WATER. FILL A 
MILK 30TTLE ASOUT HALF FULL OF WATER. 
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AND SATE . WHAT IS THE TEMPERATURE? 
ALL WATER. 


THE TMP RA TRE? DOZS IT CHANG? 
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TRE THS HEIGHT OF THE WATER SEFORE AND AFTER FREEZING. IS IT HIGHER OR 
‘ \FTER FRISZING? WHAT DOS THIS SHOW? 3RINGS THE BOTTLE INSIDE AND 
TART TO MELT IT. AS SOON AS IT IS POSSIBLE, PUT A THERMOMETER INTO THE ICE 


LOOK AT THE THERMOMETSR FREQUENTLY DURING THE PROCESS. WHAT IS 
LOOK AT TH2 TH2RMNOMETER AGAIN JUST AS THE 
MELTS. WHAT HAPPENS? THE RES'TLTS OF THIS EXPERIMENT WILL 
REQUIRES MUCH HEAT TO MELT THE ICE ITHERWISE THE MELTED WATER 

THAN THE THERMOMETER SHOWS. 


MOMETER INTO THE WATER. 
‘LITTLE OF TES 
i THE ' 


> ROO’ ON THE 


WH 


ROOM? 
TEMP SRATURZ 
THE MORE MOISTURE THERS IS IM THE 
THE GREATER THE HUMIDITY IS. 
THAT IS WHY, ON A WARM S'TTTER DAY, 


0° FORM ON GLASSES 


COOL W 
DEN 
THUR 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


MAKE A CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. J.EAVE A RA} 
THER LARGE SPACE AROUND EACH LAY. EVERY 
EVENING AT THE SAME TIME, OBSERVE THE MOON. 
MAKE A SKETCH OF THE WAY THE MOON LOOKS IN 
THE SPACE FOR THAT DAY. IF THERE IS NO 
MOON, MAKE TH WHOLE SPACE BLACK. AT THE 
END OF TH® MONTH YOU WILL HAVE A MOON CHART. 
COMPARE YOURS WITH THOSE OF OTHER MEMBSRS 
OF THE CLASS. BE ACCURATE IN YO'R TIMING 
AND SKETCHING. 


SET IT OUTDOORS IN FREEZING WEATHER. 


LET THE ICE MELT UNTIL IT IS NEARLY 





LIGHT TRAVEIS MORE SWIFTLY THRO SH AIR 
THAN THRO'NGH OTHER MATERIALS. a THIS 
S"RPRIS® YO"? TO PROVE IT, PLACE 
PENCIL IN A TUM3LER HALF FULL OF WATER. 
BE SURE THAT PART OF TH" PENCIL STICKS 
OUT ABO’E TH® GLASS. NOTICE THE PENCIL 
AT TH® WATER LINE DOES IT LOOK LIKE 
THE PENCIL IN THE "SKE STCH BELOW? TF THE 
TUMBLER IS A THICK ONE, WHAT DO YOU NOw 
NOTICE ABOUT THE PART OF THE PENCIL 
A30& THY EDGE OF THES GLASS? DOES IT 
LOOK LIKE THE PENCIL AT TH® WATER LINE? 





N&ZDED FOR THIS =XPERIMENT IF THERE IS A PRISM OR VERY THICK PIECE 
TT MBL&R , WATTR, SOE CRUSHED 0) Oe: S IN YOUR ROOM, LOOK AT THE PEN- 
AND A THE 2 MOMBSTSR . PT SOME CIL UGE IT, ALSO 

INTO TES TUMSLER PUT THE 


POUR IN 
CR'SHED ICE. STIR 
HERMOMETSR. OONTINVE TO 
CE "NTIL DEW FORMS ON THE OuUT= 
F THE GLASS. AT THAT MOMENT 
H™ TEMPSRATURS OF THS WATER. 
S IT? NOW NOTE THE TIMPTRATURE 
ROOM THERMOMETER. 
WATER ALMOST AS WARM AS THE 
THE CLOSER THE WATER IS TO 
WHEN THE DEW FORMS, 
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TSR RN FROM A TAP WILL CASE 
SVEN THO'NGH 
IS 19 ICE IN THE GLASSSS. 





SAILORS ALWAYS WATCH AN INSTR'IMENT CALLED A 3AROMETER. IT TELLS THEM IF THER? 
WILL 3E ANY STORMS 3SCAUSE IT MEASURES THE AIR PRESS'IRE. YOU CAN MAKE A BARD] 
METER IN YO'"'R CLASSROOM. YOU WILL NEED A SLENDER GLASS TUE A3N'1TT 36" LONG, 
A SMALL DISH, SOME MERCURY, AND A PIECE.OF ADHESIVE TAPE TO FASTEN THE T''3% TO 
THE WALL. FIL LL THE TUBE WITH MERCURY. FILL IT TO THE BRIM. NOW HOLD YOR 
THUNB OVER THE TOP OF THE TU3E AND TURN IT UPSIDE DOWN IN THE DISH WHICH ALSO 
HAS SO“E MERCURY IN IT. WHAT HAPPENS TO THE MERCURY IN THE TUBE? HOW PAR DOSS 
IT SO DOWN? WHAT IS THE H¥ICHT OF TH? MERC'RV IN THE TUBE. AT SEA-LEVEL, ON 
A NORMAL DAY, THE COL"MN OF MERCURY WILL BE 34" HIGH. THE HIGHER THE ALTI- 
TUDE THE LOWER "HE MERCURY GOES UP IN THE TYBE. WHAT MAKES IT DO THIS? IT 
EALLY IS TH" PRESSUR® OF THE AIR HOLDIY® 2 THE MERCURY. KEEP THE 3AROMETER 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM TO TELL WHA THE AIR PRESSURE IS IN YOR ROOM. THIS BARO- 
METER IS RATHER AWKWARD TO HANDLE SO SCIENTISTS HA’’S DISCOYERED A MORE CON- 
VENIENT BAROMETS<. BUT THIS ONE- IS VERY ACCURATE. 


See page 3 for additional notes on how to use the 
project material in this issue. 
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FAMOUS HEROES 
AMERICA’S PAST AND PRESENT 


A Timely Complete Unit for the Upper Elementary Grades 
* 
by 
NETTA DRESSER 


Demonstration and C Itant Teach 


INTRODUCTION 
This is a study to develop and create 
a keen appreciation for our great coun- 
try and the privileges extended to its 
citizens. Emphasis is laid on the effects 
wars have had on our educational and 
cultural life rather than merely on the 
history of wars and heroes. All through 
the history of America, the fight for the 
four freedoms has been very much in 
evidence. 
OBJECTIVES 
1. To develop in each child a consci- 
ousness of the duties and responsibilities 
of an American citizen 
2. To help children to realize that 
THEY are the future generation who 
must carry on that for which we are 
fighting 
3. To give children a better tinder- 
standing of the world and things about 
them 
4. To make them want to be real, con- 
tributing citizens both in and out of 
school 
APPROACH AND STIMULATION 
Discussion of current events begins 
the unit. The children are permitted to 
discuss present vital questions pertain- 
ing to World War II (critical thinking). 
Many will tell of the experiences of 
some members of their family or of 
friends in the armed forces. As the unit 
develops the pupils will realize that a 
sympathetic understanding of our pres- 
ent war can only come through having a 
better background of America’s past 
history and her fight for democracy. 
The class sets up the unit of study. 
Each major topic is followed by impor- 
tant subtopics that have been dominant 
in our history. Following is a suggestive 
outline: 
DEVELOPMENT 
I. Present Wars 
A. Important events 
1. Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941 
2. Wake Island, December 24, 1941 
3. Battle of Midway, June 4, 1942 
4. Churchill-Roosevelt Conference, 
January 14, 1943, at Casablanca 
5. Dieppe 
6. Malta 
7. Mussolini’s fall, July 25, 1943 





Detroit, Michigan 


(Note: All these outlines contain only 
some of the many topics which might be 
included. More should be added. — 
Editor.) 

B. Great people in World War II 
(biography and importance toward 
World Peace) 

. President Roosevelt 

. Prime Minister Churchill 
. General MacArthur 

. General Eisenhower 

. Henry Kaiser, shipbuilder 
6. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
. General Chennault 

. Captain Rickenbacker 

C. Weapons 

1. Improved lifesaving devices 

2. Types of rifles (list) 

3. Kinds of cannon (list) 

4. Radio 

5. Camouflages 
D. War equipment 

1. Submarines 

2. Aeroplanes 

3. Motor vehicles 

a. Tanks 
b. Motorized artillery 
c. Jeeps 
E. Divisions of the armed forces 

1. Army 

2. Navy 

3. Marines 

4. Coast Guard 
F. Insignias 
G. Vital materials 


Of wWNe 


on 


II. Past wars 
A. Events (causes and effects) 
1. French and Indian War (1754- 
1763) 
a. Braddock’s Defeat 
b. Fort Duquesne (Pittsburgh) 
taken by the English 
2. Revolutionary War (1775-1783) 
a. Stamp Act (one of the causes) 
b. Boston Tea Party 
c. Boston Massacre 
d. Battle of Bunker Hill 
e. Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord 


—_ 
. 


Valley Forge 

g. Declaration of Independence 
3. War of 1812 

a. Battle of Lake Erie 

b. Battle of Lake Champlain 


4. Mexican War 
a. Surrender of Vera Cruz 
b. Fall of San Antonio 
c. Capture of Mexico City 
d. Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
e. Gadsden Treaty 
5. Civil War 
a. Battle of Bull Run 
b. Monitor and Merrimac 
c. Battle of Antietam 
d. Gettysburg Address 
6. Spanish-American War, 1898 
a. Admiral Dewey destroys Span- 
ish fleet 
b. Battle of Santiago 
c. Battle of San Juan Hill 
d. War in the Philippines 
e. Theodore Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders 
7. World War I (American partici- 
pation, 1917) 
a. Battle of St. Mihiel 
b. Flanders Field 
c. Chateau Thierry 
d. Treaty of Verseilles 
e. League of Nations 
B. Famous people in past wars (story 
of their lives and achievements for 
U. S.) 
. Washington 
Lincoln 
. Stonewall Jackson 
John Paul Jones 
Clara Barton 
. General Lee 
. Alexander Hamilton 
. Nancy Hart 
. Grant 
10. Major Walter Reed 
11. Scott 
12. Wilson 
C. Weapons used in past wars—A 
comparison drawn with today’s shows 
clearer picture. 
D. Past war equipment—Same con- 
clusion as above 
E. Divisions of armed forces — no 
women’s branches 
ORGANIZATION 
1. The outline sets up the unit with 
every child contributing to the outline 
from reference materials, radio listen- 
ing, library books, interviews with par- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Franz Peter Schubert, one of the world’s greatest writers of M4 i 
songs, was born in a suburb of Vienna, January 31. 1797. His 
father was an impecunious teacher but one who was able to 
give Franz his first music lessons. Later on, as it became more 
certain that Franz had real talent, he was sent to the Convict 
School in Vienna, the best music school of that time. However, 
Schubert's father did not believe that his son would become a == 
musician; the life of a teacher was destined for him, or so his 
parents believed. It is not strange. then, that the young Schubert 
spent three years asa teacher. But his heart was not in this type 
of work and soon he gave it up and devoted himself exclusively 






to composing. . i 

Schubert composed with such ease and speed ashasseldom === a 
if ever been shown by any other composer. He wrote his songs ~ = = Ss = 
everywhere — at parties, while eating dinner, while talking to ~— = Convict 


friends. He burned some in haste; he forgot that he had written many and was as surprised as his 
friends to learn that he himself had composed them. 


But song writing was not his only ability. Schubert became interested in orchestral and instrumental 
composition. He wrote many symphonies, of which the “Unfinished” is probably the best known. He 
also composed piano pieces which are still popular. 

One of the most notable things about Franz Schubert's life was the influence of his personality upon 
a group of fellow musicians, artists, and writers. A shy, quiet man, Schubert nonetheless gathered 
around him some of the most noted artists of his time. They were devoted to producing things of beauty 
and in such company Schubert was at his best. It would seem that all this would have made Schubert's 
fame great in his own day, but the contrary is true. While his name became well known in certain circles 
(he was at one time invited to go to the country estate of a rich Hungarian nobleman—Count Esterhazy 
—to teach his children music), nevertheless during his entire short life be suffered the greatest poverty. 


Some of Schubert's songs, especially his “The 
Erlking.” became very famous but their com- 
poser received little or no money for them. Some 
of the greatest singers of his time performed 
Schubert's songs, but the more conventional 














Schubert+s Grave 


members of the musica] profession did not ac- 
cept him for what we now know him to be. 


It was fortunate for Schubert that, at that time, 
there was a great quantity of excellent poetry for 
him to use as inspiration for his songs. Goethe. 
Heine, and even Shakespeare provided the lyrics 
immortalized by Schubert. It was songs such as 
“Hark, Hark the Lark.” “The Erlking” that the 
great singer Vogl first popularized. 





Schubert's life ended all too soon. He died 
before he had completed a popular opera, which 
was one of his ambitions. Though he wrote many 
none achieved success. Some of his best music 
was discovered by the English composer, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, after Schubert's death in 1828. 





Chateau Zelész, home of Count Esterhazy 
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A CONTINENT OF CONTRASTS 


AFRICA 


A Unit of Study for the Intermediate and Upper Grades 
e 
by 

ANN OBERHAUSER 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Because of current interest in “the 
dark continent,” it is desirable to in- 
stitute a study of Africa; because of 
unsettled political conditions and pos- 
sible revisions in boundaries and so on, 
it is unwise to stress individual countries 
in this great continent. Therefore, it has 
been our aim to place emphasis on the 
various sections of the continent, the 
contrasts in climate and people, the 
plant and animal life. In other words, 
this unit will be more in the nature of a 
social studies and science activity than 
a unit based primarily upon geography 
and history, although those two subjects 
necessarily will come in for some discus- 
sion. At the teacher’s discretion the 
subject of the freedom of Ethiopia may 
enter into the discussion as may the 
history and development of Liberia. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

There are several possible approaches 
to a unit of this kind. Perhaps a discus- 
sion of current events or of letters re- 
ceived from service men stationed in 
Africa will furnish the initial enthusi- 
asm. The unit may also be the outcome 
of a study of Ancient Egypt or of early 
exploration or of a restricted study of 
the Congo region. Whatever the motiva- 
tion, pictures posted on the bulletin 
board, together with a map of Africa, 
will do much to stimulate interest. 

Once it has been decided to begin the 
study, the teacher will do well to con- 
sider her own aims and those of her 
pupils. These aims will differ somewhat 
depending upon the general stress placed 
on one or the other phase of the subject 
matter. 

In general, the teacher’s aims will be: 
(1) to increase the children’s knowl- 
edge of the growing interdependence of 
all peoples; (2) to show how people 
adapt themselves to their environment; 
(3) to increase respect for different 
ways of living; (4) to develop the chil- 
dren’s ability to draw conclusions from 
facts; (5) to increase the children’s 
understanding of the problems faced by 
all human beings in providing food, 
clothing, and shelter for themselves and 


their families; (6) to develop an in- 
creased ability to work together and to 
plan and carry out worth-while projects; 
(7) to provide an interesting and prof- 
itable situation fur developing increased 
mastery of fundamental skills. 

The pupils’ aims will, in general, be 
determined by their previous experi- 
ences and by the type of stimulation 
provided at the beginning of the unit. 
A wise teacher might introduce such a 
question as, “Why do you want to study 
about Africa?” into a preliminary dis- 
cussion. The answers may be written on 
the blackboard and later transferred to 
pupils’ notebooks. 

Next, there should be a planning, in 
general, of the main points to be studied 
and the principal activities to be under- 
taken. This will necessitate the forming 
of committees to take charge of certain 
of the projects. It is wise not to be too 
definite in such matters as the culmina- 
ting activities at this time since, a little 
later in the unit, the pupils may have 
more suitable ideas. 


DEVELOPMENT 
I. Africa and the world—map study 
A. A continent in the eastern hemis- 
phere 
1. Land near it 
a. Europe 
b. Asia—particularly Arabia and 
Asia Minor 
2. Bodies of water 
a. Mediterranean Sea 
b. Red Sea 
c. Atlantic Ocean 
d. Indian Ocean 
e. Gulf of Guinea 
f. Gulf of Aden 
g. Mozambique Channel 
3. Islands considered part of Af- 
rica 
a. Madagascar 
b. Canary Islands 
c. Cape Verde Islands 
d. Zanzibar 
B. The continent of Africa 
1. Rivers 
a. Nile 
b. Congo 
c. Niger 


d. Zambezi 
e. Orange 
2. Mountains 

a. Atlas Mountains 

b. Mountains of the Moon 

c. Mt. Kilimanjaro 

3. Lakes 

a. Lake Victoria 

b. Lake Albert 

c. Lake Nyasa 

d. Lake Tchad 

4. Deserts 
a. Sahara 
b. The Kalahari 
C. Differences between Africa and 
other continents 
1. Most of it is a high plateau. 

a. The rivers have deep falls just 
before they reach the sea. 

b. The mountains are usually 
high peaks which rise out of the 
plateau. 

2. There are few good harbors. 
3. Most of Africa is in the Torrid 
Zone. 
II. Climate of Africa 
A. Five regions 


1. Near equator — heavy rainfall 
belt 
a. Very hot and humid 
2. Savanna belts 
a. North and south of rainfall 
belt 
b. Higher altitudes—more health 
ful 
c. Rainy season—then dry sea- 
son 


d. Grasslands 
3. Deserts—north and south 
a. Hot days—cold nights 
4. Mediterranean climate 
a. Northwestern and southwest- 
ern tips of the continent 
b. Semi-tropical vegetation 
5. Monsoons 
a. East central portion 
b. Winds bring rain from In- 
dian Ocean. 
c. There is a rainy season and a 
dry season. 
d. Because of the altitude, some 
of this section is among the most health- 
ful places in Africa. 
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B. Contrast the climate of Africa with 
that of other countries, particularly 
South America. 

III. Animals and plant life 


A. For a list of animals see the map 
on page 28. 

1. Madagascar has some animals 
not to be found in the rest of Africa. 

a. Small hippopotamus 

b. River hog 

c. Chameleon 

2. Some animals found elsewhere 
in Africa are not present in Madagascar. 

a. Aardvark or anteater 

b. Elephants 

c. Rhinoceros 

d. Anthropoid apes 

B. Plants 

1. Palms in the Mediterranean re- 
gion 

2. Tropical vegetation in the equa- 
torial belt 

3. Acacia from which gum arabic 
is obtained is found in the grasslands. 

4. Rubber trees 

5. Trees from which rare woods 
are obtained. 

6. In the southern part of Africa 
sections are called the land of flowers 
because so many plants of various kinds 
grow there or have been imported from 
other lands. 

IV. Africa in history 
A. In ancient times 

1. The part of Africa which is 
along the Mediterranean Sea _ was 
known to the ancient peoples. 

2. Because of the fertility of the 
Nile Valley, a great civilization grew up 
there. 

a. Egypt is too big a subject to 
be discussed, except in a very general 
way, during this unit. 

3. Gradually civilization extended 
all along the coast in the north and into 
the interior. 

4. Along the Red Sea there was 
also a culture which was in communica- 
tion with the rest of the world. 

5. Then African culture declined 
and Europe became dominant. 

a. During this time also people 
from Arabia came into northern Africa 
and settled there. 

6. The Europeans, especially those 
who lived near ports gradually came 
to know that there was land in Africa 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean. 

a. The Canary and Cape Verde 
Islands were discovered. 

7. Finally a brave seaman, Bartolo- 
meu Diaz, sailed along the western shore 
of Africa until he reached the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


8. Then Vasco da Gama sailed around 
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Africa and up into the Indian Ocean. 

9. For a long time nothing more 
was done about exploring or settling 
in Africa. 

10. Then people from Holland 
came to settle in South Africa. They 
were farmers (called Boers) and they 
sought to establish farms in Africa. 

11. Other nations became interested 
in Africa when they discovered the 
great riches to be found there—riches 
in 

a. Gold 

b. Diamonds 

c. Ivory 

d. Other minerals 


V. The people of Africa 

A. Those who have been in touch with 
the outside world for thousands of years 

1. Those in Northern Africa 

a. Egyptians—farmers and city 
dwellers 

b. Bedouins—those who live on 
the desert and come to the towns along 
the coast to trade 

c. Arabs and people whose an- 
cestors were children of the original 
inhabitants and the Arab settlers— 
dwellers in western North Africa. 

2. Their homes and manner of liv- 
ing have undoubtedly been touched 
upon in previous units on Egypt and 
desert life. Include some discussion of 
them in the unit, however. 

B. Those who have not (until re- 
cently) been in touch with other civil- 
izations, 

1. These are, in general, members 
of the Negro race. 

2. They have built their own civil- 
ization based on their needs. 

a. Some are hunters—those who 
live in the jungles. 

b. Some are herdsmen — those 
who live on the grasslands. 

3. In different sections of the conti- 
nent, the people have different charac- 
teristics. 

a. There are nations where the 
men are extremely tall. 

b. In the bushlands, there are 
extremely short people called pygmies. 

4. Those people who are herdsmen 
and farmers have more or less perma- 
nent homes and villages. 

a. Their houses are simple and 
made of the materials at hand. 

b. Some have developed into ex- 
cellent craftsmen working in metals. 

5. Other groups move about much 
of the time and so have less permanent 
homes. (See pages 26 and 27 for pic- 
tures of the various types of homes.) 

C. Those who have recently come to 
Africa (the southern part) from Europe 


1. They have brought their culture 
with them. 

a. South African cities have 
European architecture. 

b. European methods of farming 
are used. 

2. They have developed the mines 

a. Diamond mines 
b. Gold mines 

3. They have brought many plants 
and flowers. 

4. The southern part of Africa is 
more like Europe than the northern 
parts. 

VI. Products of Africa 

A. Gold 

B. Manganese 

C. Diamonds 

D. Fruits including dates 

F. Fine woods 

G. Ivory 

H. Rubber 

J. Cacao 

K. Farm products—wheat and other 
grains 


L. Copper 
M. Radium and radium ores 
CORRELATIONS 


HEALTH and SAFETY: Discuss the 
reasons why parts of Africa are not now 
suited for the activities of northern 
peoples. The tsetse fly carries sleeping 
sickness. Why is it a menace in certain 
parts of Africa? Have the class discuss 
the fact that the dangers of disease- 
bearing mosquitoes were overcome in 
the building of the Panama Canal in 
America. Do they think it possible for 
the tsetse fly to be exterminated? There 
are many termites (insects which eat 
the inside of pieces of wood and leave 
the hollow shell of it behind. How are 
they dangerous to life and health? What 
has been done to protect people against 
the dangers of poisonous snakes? 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Discuss the fact 
that for a long time most of the people 
in Africa were not in contact with those 
of other continents. What effects did 
this have upon their way of life? How 
are the homes of these people suited to 
their way of life? Does the class think 
that the contact which African peoples 
are now having with other civilizations 
will be beneficial to them? Will it change 
such things as their homes, their food, 
their government? Discuss the fact that 
some features of modern living have 
penetrated deep into the jungle. The 
sewing machine is a case in point. Many 
explorers have said that they have found 
sewing machines in grass huts far re- 
moved from other evidences of western 
civilization, What changes have the in- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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MAKING SHIELDS 


During the course of a unit on Africa, the boys 
and girls will undoubtedly want to carry out some 
craft project which simulates those found in the 
country they are studying. While there are a num- 
ber which might be carried out with profit, we have 
selected the making of shields for illustration here 
because of the unusual aspects of the subject. 


On this page there are suggested designs as well 
as directions for making the shields. The designs 
may be colored with crayons or with tempera paints. 
It is suggested that bold colors such as red, black, 
dark brown, and yellow predominate. 


Of course, the designs here given may be sim- 
plified or augmented. There are authentic designs 
of various sections of the continent. Teachers may 
discover additional designs in some of the reference 
material they may compile for use during the unit. 


These shields will make very interesting class- 
room decorations during the unit. If each child 
makes an original shield, the results of this activity 
may be placed around the blackboard. If an African 
exhibit is to be held, the shields may be arranged in 
interesting groups. 
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The illustrations on this and the opposite pages 
should be suggestive of the type of material which 
the students will want to place in thei Africa Note- 


books. An effort should be made to obtain many 
more pictures than those shown here. Ifthe children 


notebooks, they should sketch those available. 
this way one picture will serve the entire class. 

















to the pictures and sketches. 


make other divisions in which differences 
stressed from a more scientific standpoint. 
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A suggested division of study material in the note- 
book is by sections. Thus Egypt will be one part, 
Morocco another, the desert a third, the Congo a 
fourth, and so on. In each section the students 
should note facts about the climate, type of govern- 
ment, people, products (as much of this as is covered 
by teacher presentation and research), in addition 


With upper-grade pupils, it may be possible to 
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See page 3 for additional notes on how to use the 
project material in this issue. 
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Chief Racial Groups 

.. Egyptians 

2. Arabs 

3. Berbers 

4, Europeans 

5. Negroes 
Pygmies 
Tall Bantus 


Zulus 
Etc. 
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See page 3 for additional notes on how to use the 
project material in this issue. 
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AFRICA MAP 
PROJECT 


In order more clearly to see the relationships and con- 
trasts in climate, animal life, types of people, and so on, 
we suggest this map project. 

First. a large map is drawn on white paper. On it are 
marked the rivers, cities, and other simple, fundamental data. 
Next, similar maps are drawn on sheets of white tissue paper 
(or artists’ tracing paper). These maps should be exactly 
the size as the first. 

On each of the maps some division of African life or 
wealth: climate, mineral resources, people, etc. The letter- 
ing on each map should be done most carefully. Drawing 
ink is good for this purpose because it will show clearly 
through the layers of tissue. It should be used on the first 
map. However, it tends to shrivel the tissue paper and, for 
that reason, is not advisable for the additional maps. Black 
crayon is good for these latter if carefully applied and care 
is taken to keep it from smearing. 

The maps we have shown here are suggestive but 
should be included, along with others which the class decide 
upon. All the maps should be tacked together at the top 
so that a complete picture of Africa's life and resources will 
be revealed. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


INTRODUCTION 

Teachers seeking a practical activity 
that involves varied experiences and 
group participation will welcome the 
calendar unit. Briefly, the problem is 
to create a calendar for the year 1944. 
The number of calendars, processes to 
be used, etc., will be determined by the 
pupils in the given situation. In some 
schools the children may elect to make 
a large calendar for their classroom. 
Others may prefer to work out smaller 
calendars for their own personal use. 


PLANNING 
As in most projects of this type, a 
preliminary discussion should introduce 
the unit. This might include such areas 
as: 
A. A survey of the types of calendars 
Construction 
Arrangement 
Illustrations 
Reproduction methods 
Suggestions for type of calendar to 
be made by the class 
C. Materials necessary 
D. Possible methods of producing it 


THEME 

After the class decides to make a cal- 
endar, a general theme must be adopted. 
While the illustrations over each month 
are to be different, there should be a 
central theme to tie them together 
throughout the year. The following are 
a few of the titles that might be used: 
Our community 
The seasons 
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History of our community 
Animals of our community 
Children of many lands 
Transportation 

Nature study 


ORGANIZATION 

Following the theme selection the 
class must decide upon the type(s) of 
calendar that they wish to make. In 
some instances the group may decide 
to make one large one for their room 
in addition to smaller ones for their 
personal use in the home. Time per- 
mitting, this activity is desirable as 
it presents two distinct problems that 
must be solved. However, the approach 
to either is similar. For simplicity in 
description, it will be assumed that one 
large calendar for the room is selected 
as the class problem. 

While the number of groups that 
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IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


A 1944 CALENDAR 


by 


HAROLD R. RICE 


Formerly Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 
Formerly Critic Teacher, Wyoming Public Schools, Wyoming, Ohio 


are required to carry out the activity 
will vary with the situation, there will 
always be at least two groups. One 
group will be responsible for the let- 
ters that designate the days of the week 
and the figures that indicate the days 
of the month. The other will be respon- 
sible for the illustrations that are «to 
appear at the top of the monthly page. 
The time involved in either activity is 
about the same so the number of pu- 
pils assigned to either group will be 
about equal. 


Two other factors must be consid- 


ered while the group is assembled. 

A. The size of the calendar page 

B. The size of the illustrated area 
Following this discussion the class 

will form itself into the two (or more) 

smaller groups. 


PROCEDURE 

The “theme” group will face the 
problem of obtaining the material suc- 
cessfully to illustrate the predetermined 
theme. This may call for an after-school 
activity of sketching various buildings 
of the community; a trip to the muse- 
um; a nature tour; or research in 
many similar areas. Once the material 
has been assembled, one or more pu- 
pils must assume the responsibility for 
a chosen month. This will eventually 
lead to a breakdown of the group 
into twelve lesser groups. Finally these 
smaller groups will work out sketches 
for their particular interest which will 
be considered in a group conference at 
a later date. 

The “number” group will face the 
problem of obtaining the correct calen- 
dar information for the given year. It 
might lead to a study of the calendar 
and the.reason for a proposed “thirteen 
month” calendar as they will soon see 
that all months do not contain the same 
number of days; the first day of the 
month may fall on a different day, etc. 
After they have laid out the correct 
monthly data and have rechecked it for 
accuracy, their second problem is to 
decide the method of reproduction of 
the many numbers. If but- one large 
calendar is to be made, this can be 


a “hand numbered” job, with twelve 
smaller groups being responsible for one 
month. However, if it is to be a much 
larger project with individual calendars 
for every member of the class, a speedy 
method must be followed. Some schools 
have rubber stamps and these could be 
used. Various colored inks are usually 
obtainable. Advanced students might 
stencil the numbers in place. This is 
desirable as the creating of the num- 
bers is an interesting experience. Fi- 
nally the small groups bring their find- 
ings into a group conference. 


ANOTHER MEETING 

After the previously outlined decisions 
have been formulated, the two groups 
meet together once more to discuss the 
“workings” of the unit. Here they must 
decide upon the problems that involve 
both groups. Such problems are: 
A. Number of calendars to be made 
B. Methods of reproduction 
C. Practical printing procedure 
D. Time element 
After solving such problems the group 
is again ready to go into its smaller 
committees and do some earnest and 
sincere work. 


PRINTING 

If but one calendar is to be made, 
“mass” methods are not necessary nor 
are they recommended. The illustrations 
can be done with poster paint, water 
color, crayon, or a combination of 
several mediums. However, quantities 
of calendars require “mass” methods. A 
few suggested methods are: 
Block printing 
Stencil 
Hecktograph 
Mimeograph 
Blueprint 
Photography 


ASSEMBLING 

After the calendars are finished they 
can be clamped with paper staples. Most 
schools have a stapling machine in their 
main office. Others may prefer to do 
something a little more elaborate. It is 
possible to do some interesting stitching, 
braiding, or binding with colored 
threads, yarns, or synthetic paper cords. 
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Making a Linoleum Cut 


Trace the design in 
reverse ona block 
of linoleum which 
has been coated with 


white paint. 
af 
¢ Using a linoleum 
ohy tool, cut away 
RY the parts you do 
OS not wish to print. 


Ink the block 
with printer‘s 
ink. 


Place the designed 
side of the block 
onto a piece ot 
“paper and press 
firmly with an 
iron, 














BEGINNING AGAIN 


by 
MARIE G. MERRILL 


“Ah - - - me,” yawned Little Clock. 
She was small and very new. She had 
been on the shelf in the shop for only 
a month, 

“How dull life is.” 

She looked at the clocks around her. 
They did not seem interesting. Same 
thing every day—tick—tock. Tick tock. 
Tick tock, tick tock. Tick tock, tick 
tock, tick tock, 

“What's the matter, 
asked Grandfather Clock. 

“There is nothing exciting in a clock’s 
life.” 

“You are just too new to know. A 
clock’s life is always exciting. We never 


Little Clock?” 


know what is going to happen around 
us. And then there is the very important 
day in the year.” 

“What is that?” 

“The very special one—New Year’s 
Day.” 

“What is that?” asked Little Clock. 

“On that day everything begins again 
and people would never know when to 
begin if it were not for us clocks.” 

“Well, just fancy,” exclaimed Little 
Clock. “Am I so important, too?” 

“Exactly. Every year of your life.” 

“When is this Day?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“How can I wait until my first New 
Year’s Day!” 

“While we are waiting I'll tell you 


about some famous clocks. What do 


you say?” 


* said Little Clock. 
Grandfather Clock began. 


“I'm all ears, 


“Of course the first clocks were not 
like us. They had only one hand. The 
second hand came next and then my 
ancestor, the pendulum. A tall one like 
me was in St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
London, before 1670. Grandmother was 
smaller. They were very, very costly 
and so, 
clocks. Now everybody can have one. 

“Now let me think, there was the one 
Isaac Hobrecht made in 1589. It is in 
the British Museum. It had the figures 
of the Three Fates and St. Peter’s cock 
which flapped its wings and crowed. 

“But the clock worthy of the name 
made in 1335 by Peter 
Lightfoot, a monk in Glastonbury Abbey 
in England—astonishing bit of work! 
It had on it the phases of the moon, 
movements of the sun, and an angel 


for years and years, were all 


‘famous’ was 
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This story, suitable for reading to intermediate- 
grade groups, contains much valuable infor- 
mation about the history of clocks. It is most 
timely for the beginning of the new year. 


Note the project suggestions and references 
for the teacher which Miss Merrill has included 


at the end of her story. Using these, teachers 


will be able to develop a most profitable acti- 
vity from this story.—Editor. 


in each corner of the front! There were 
figures symbolizing the mysteries of 
death and Each hour a 
cock came out, fluttered its wings, and 
crowed twice. An angel opened a door 
and saluted the Virgin Mary. The Holy 
Ghost decended on her head in the form 
of a dove. God the Father came out 
and gave his While a 
carillon chimed, the animals came out, 


resurrection. 


benediction. 


shook wings, and moved eyes. At last 
the hour struck and everybody went 
inside until the next hour.” 

Little Clock’s 
interest. 

“There was a Bird Cage clock made 
by French and Swiss craftsmen in 1780. 
It was a regular bird cage. Each hour 
the birds inside fluttered their wings and 
trilled in a sort of duet. Pieces of glass 
moved so that there seemed to be a 
double fountain playing in the center. 
All you had to do to make it work was 
to pull a string.” 


face beamed with 
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Little Clock wished she could pull the 
string and hear the birds sing instead 
of the “tick tock” she was used to. 

“In the late the 
Strasbourg Clock was made by a num- 


sixteenth century 
ber of men from different countries. It 
was a remarkable clock. A globe that 
turned showed 1,020 stars, all that were 
known in A.D. 140. It had a big cal- 
endar that covered a century painted in 
front. On it were months and days and 
feasts. There were statues of Diana and 


Apollo. It took an entire year to re- 
volve once. There were figures of 
babies, youths, grownups, and old 


people. Each struck the quarter hour. 
I haven’t time to tell you all. 

“See those Banjo Clocks? Those are 
good Americans.” 

For the first time Little Clock really 
saw them and thought them pretty. 


“But the really big clock is right 
here in New York City on the Metro- 
politan Life Building. Practical stuff is 
in it—concrete. The diameter of the dial 
is twenty-six feet six inches. The time 
figures on it are four feet high. You can 
hear the bell seven miles away. There 
are hundreds of electric lights on it 
shining at night. At the quarter hour 
when the historic Cambridge (England) 
chimes play, the music is four notes 
from the first bar of ‘1 Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth’ from The Messiah by 
Handel.” 

“Look at those men and women. They 
are winding all the clocks,” said Little 
Clock. 

“Fine. All clocks will strike at mid- 
night. It will be New Year's.” 

“Very soon?” 

Just then the fun began. Whistles 
first, louder and louder. Clocks strik- 


ing everywhere. Outside the shop peo- 


ple were shouting. Bells rang. Little 
Clock joined the rest. And then the 


noise died down. Above all were the 
chimes playing Handel’s music. 

“Oh, isn’t a clock’s life exciting!” 
said Little Clock. 

“Happy New Year,” said Grandfather 
Clock. 


References for teachers: 


(1) Old Clock Book, Moore 
(2) Chats on Old Clocks, Hayden 
(3) Old Clocks and Watches and 


Their Makers, Britten 

(4) American Home 

January 1939 
PROJECTS 

The teacher can arrange these for any 
grade. 

(1) Study or tell stories of (a) the 
history of the development of clocks 
and watches; 

(2) Connect clock design (plain or 
elaborate) with art, education, and gov- 
ernment of the periods and countries. 

(3) Study famous clocks other than 
those mentioned. 

(4) Read and poems, 
sing songs about clocks and time. 

(5) Copy clock designs and make 
original ones. 

(6) Assembly original 
skits with clocks as characters. Intro- 
duce music of periods. (Example: 


“Cuckoo Clock” by Haydn.) 


(magazine), 


(b) famous craftsmen. 


stories and 


program: 
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LEARNING TO 
TELL TIME 


All children should learn to tell time as soon as 
possible. Because this learning process is difficult for 
the smaller children, they need interesting motivating 
activities. 

We suggest that each child make a large clock 
with movable hands. Lightweight cardboard will be 
more durable than construction paper. The hands 
can be attached by means of a paper fastener. 

Use nursery rhymes to promote interest. The ones 
we have listed here (except “Hey, Diddle, Diddle”) 
have definite hours mentioned. The children’s prob- 
lem is to show how the hands of the clock will look at 
the time mentioned. 

At first they will need help from the teacher, but 
later on this game can be played by the children alone. 
Other nursery rhymes, mentioning activities that take 
place at certain times during the day, will give the 
children an opportunity to use their initiative. 


Wee Willie Winkie 

Runs through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs 

In his nightgown, 
Rapping at the window. 

Crying through the lock, 
“Are the children in their beds? 


For now it's eight o’clock.” 





























A ten o'clock scholar, 
What makes you come so soon? 


You used to come at ten o'clock 


Hickory, dickory. dock. 

The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down, 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 


Hey! diddle, diddle, 


The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed 

To see such snort, 


While the dish ran away with the spoon. 
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IN ESKIMO LAND 


A Unit for the Primary- 
Intermediate Grades 


Because the mode of living of the 
Eskimos is so much different from our 
own and therefore affords an excellent 
subject for study of man’s adaptation to 
his environment, this contrast has be- 
come romanticized out of all proportion. 
While we do not want to forget our ob- 
jective in the social studies at this level: 
to increase respect for and understand- 
ing of peoples whose way of life differs 
from our own; it does not, at the same 
time, appear necessary to divert atten- 
tion from that which at present is true 
in order to present our subject matter. 
In other words, to give an example, in 
the presentation of Indian material the 
distinction is made between the manner 
in which Indians formerly lived and 
their present status. The same distinction 
should be emphasized in a unit on Eski- 
mo life. 

APPROACH 

An interesting and profitable way to 
approach this unit is to have the objec- 
tives firmly in mind before any discus- 
sion begins. If, for example, the teacher 
wishes, in addition to presenting suit- 
able social studies material, to develop 
specific skills in which the class shows 
a weakness she should have material on 
these skills already prepared before en- 
couraging the children’s interests. 

In all probability, the initial enthusi- 
asm will stem from some discussion of 
the weather. This can lead to questions 
such as, “Do you know any place where 
it is cold the year around?” “Would 
you like to live in a place where it is 
always cold?” and so on. 

There are many stories about Eski- 
mos and these should be read to the 
children as a preliminary to teacher pre- 
sentation of important subject matter. 


DEVELOPMENT 

CONCEPTS TO BE UNDERSTOOD: 
(1) Not all Eskimos live in a land of 
eternal snow. (Fully 50% of all these 
people live below the Arctic Circle and 
there is a short summer season.) (2) 
Not all Eskimos live in ice houses. 
(Some Eskimos have never lived in ice 
houses, Others use them only in emer- 
gencies.) (3) The Eskimos have adopt- 
ed some of the conveniences of the 
white man. (4) They must still use 
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their traditional methods to cope with 
their problems of getting food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

An outline of subject matter follows: 
I. Where the Eskimos came from (for 
the intermediate grades) 

A. They are relatives of the Indians. 

B. They were constantly pushed north 
by the Indian tribes. 

1. Some authorities believe that 
they once lived as far south as Lake Su- 
perior. 

II. What the Eskimos look like 

A. They resemble the Indians 

1. Black hair 

2. Almond-shaped eyes 

3. Bronze skin 

B. They are of middle stature—nei- 
ther very short nor very tall. 

Where the Eskimos live 

A. In the north (Older boys and girls 
can learn that these people live in the 
northern sections of North America— 
including Alaska, Greenland, and a few 
in western Siberia.) 

B. What kind of land is this? 

1. Long winters 
. Very cold 
. Blizzard and much snow 

c. Northern lights (aurora bore- 
alis) 

d. Durir.g part of the winter the 
sun shines for only a short while and 
it is almost always dark. 

2. Short summers 

a. Never very warm 

b. The ice and snow melts, 

c. For a short while there are 
flowers on the tundra (flat, marshy 
plains frozen in winter). 

3. There are no trees. 

4. The land is near large bodies of 
water (older pupils can study the map 
to determine what these bodies of water 
are). 

a. Covered with ice in winter 

b. Ice frequently breaks causing 
danger to those who have gone out upon 
it to hunt or fish. 

IV. Animals and plants in the land of 
the Eskimos 

A. Polar bears 

B. Seals 

C. Walruses 

D. Some whales 

F. Caribou and reindeer 
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The ideas contained in this unit will give 
teachers of primary- or intermediate- 
grade pupils a background for present- 
ing Eskimo life on the particular levels 
of their grades. The activities on the 
following pages are especially designed 
for the primary grades. If this unit is 
used with intermediate-grade pupils, the 
projects should be expanded.—Editor. 


1. The reindeer have been imported 
into Alaska where they have become a 
staple item. 

G. Ptarmigan, a bird 

H. Salmon and other kinds of fish 

J. Moss and lichens and some plants 
having berries 
V. Eskimo homes 

A. Igloo is the name for any Eskimo 
home. 

B. Winter homes 

1. Ice homes in some places 

2. Permanent dugouts with win- 
dows and wooden roofs in some places 

3. Some Eskimos have homes sim- 
ilar to those of the white man in Alaska. 

C. Summer homes 

1. Because they are a people who 
live by hunting they have temporary 
homes for the summertime (in some 
places). 

a. Tents made of the skins of 
animals 

D. Home furnishings 

1. Many furs to keep them warm 
in the wintertime 

2. Lamps made of soapstone with 
moss wicks and using blubber for fuel 

3. Cooking utensils of soapstone 
VI. What Eskimos eat and how they 
get their food. 

A. Until association with white men, 
Eskimos were roving hunters. They 
hunted the animals found in the land 
where they lived. 

1. They used a bow and arrow to 
hunt polar bears and other animals. 

2. They used a spear to hunt wal- 
ruses, whales, and seals. 

B. Food 

1. They eat the raw meat of the 
animals either fresh or frozen. 

a. Sometimes the meat is made 
into a broth or stew. 

2. They eat the blubber from the 
seals (and sometimes whales). 

a. Blubber is layer of fat under- 
neath the skin of these animals. 

b. This is also eaten fresh or 
frozen. , 

3. Raw fish 

4. Berries in the summertime 
VII. Eskimo clothes 

A. Men and women dress almost 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Polar Bear 


Here are figures which may be used in a table 
project depicting Eskimo life. The igloo may be 
made from clay and then painted white with faint 
blue markings showing the ice blocks. The other 
figures may be of clay, also, or they may be sketched 
on cardboard, colored, cut out, and backed with an 
easel. White paper and glass (with blue paper 
beneath it) will provide the water and snow. If 
practicable, cotton batting may be used for the snow 
and the ice. 


The boy and girl figures at the right and left may 
be enlarged for their father and mother and other 
adults, if desired. Since there is no difference in 
clothing between children and adults, the enlarge 
ments will still be authentic. 


The table should be placed directly in front of the 
blackboard on which the aurora borealis may be 
sketched with colored chalk. This will give an ad- 
ditional, colorful note to the project. 






See page 3 for additional notes on how to use the 
project material in this issue. 
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A design utilizing the interplay 
of dark and \ight areas. This 
may be done on colored cloth 
with a contrasting colored 
crayon. The base is a patch 


of cotton for snow. 
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A colored crayon landscape using blue paper 
as a background. Fur and snow may be white 
paper or cotton batting. The Eskimo boy and 


dog design may be done in the same manner 
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SNOW PICTURES 


Use the pictures on this page as stimulus for 
developing other designs based on the Eskimo unit. 
With blue construction paper as a background, the 
children use cotton batting or scraps of white cloth 
to form the pictures. Crayons may be used to high- 
light such things as features, and to define shadows. 

While this project may seem limited in scope, it 
can be used to develop the children’s abilities in 
design and to stimulate their imaginations. Some- 
thing attractive made from few materials is worth 
more, from the standpoint of creative development, 
than something made from many available items. 

The pictures may be used to decorate the class- 








room or they may be placed in a notebook. 
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Words by 
, Madge Griffin 


Gayly 


He‘s| round and fat and snow- white, He 


has two eyes as black as night. He 





wears a hat, a muf—fler too; And 


has a cane as big as you. But 








if the sun comes out +o stay For 


ver—y long, he goes a-— way. 











ACTIVITIES INWOOD 
Bowls Older Children Can Make 


by 
JEROME LEAVITT 


No woodworking technique is enjoyed as much by children as 
carving and chiseling in wood. The older boys and girls (usually in 
grades four to six) can achieve good results in this type of work. 


Individual designs drawn by the students themselves should be 
used rather than copying the suggestions on this page. Convention- 
alized silhouettes of animals, fruit, flowers, leaves, and inanimate ob- 
jects make good designs. Notice that the details on all the forms have 
been omitted to give us broad basic outlines. Any clear-grained wood 
may be used. Soft scrap pieces of wood such as white pine or mahog- 
any are easily worked with gouge and chisel by elementary school 
children. All of the designs shown on this page can be cut out of 
wood one to two inches thick. 


First draw the pattern on a piece of paper, cut it out, and trace on 
a piece of wood free from knots, splits, checks, or other blemishes. Have 
the grain run the long way of the pattern. Next cut off all the large 
straight edges with a crosscut saw, and then cut around all the other 
edges with a coping or turning saw. Go over the outline with a gouge 
and carefully start carving the center. The gouge can be pushed with 
the right hand or hit with a mallet. One-half- or three-quarter-inch 
gouges are about the right size to use. After the correct amount is 
carved out, carefully shape the inside. Last, the bottom edge of the 
sides are carved or rounded off to suit individual taste. The entire bowl 
is sandpape-ed very smooth. If food is to be put in the bowl, a vege- 
table oil finish should be used, otherwise any finish may be used. 
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CRAFTS OF OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


LACEMAKING 


HISTORY OF 
THE CRAFT 


Paraguayan lace is famous the world over and justly so for 
it is intricate and delicate and entirely the handwork of skilled 
craftswomen. The Indians, who now are the chief exponents of 
this craft, did not know of it before the advent of the Spanish 
colonists. Lacemaking had been brought to Spain from Flanders 
(when that section of the Low Countries was still under Spanish 
dominion) and from Spain it was carried to the New World. 

The women lacemakers trace designs on cotton or other 
cloth with charcoal then pull and tie the threads until the beauti- 
ful pattern has been transferred to the cloth itself. 

The designs used in true Paraguayan lace are not originated 
by the lacemakers but are handed down from one generation 
to the next. 

Because of the difficulty of this craft the designs shown on 
this page are not native ones. Working them out. however, the 
children will get an appreciation of the skill and patience re- 
quired to produce authentic lace by the Paraguayan method. 














3. The cloth will now 
become decorative and 
lacy. The above is a 
design based upon a 
different geometric 
pattern. 


See page 3 for additional notes on how to use the 
project material in this issue. 


l. Design a 
geometric 
pattern, and 
decide which 
areas will 
retain the 
solid cloth. 
Now pull 
out sections 
of thread from 


warp s woof. 





2, When the threads 
have been removed, 
plan an arrangement 
for revealing more 
openwork. This is done 
by means of knotting 
together two or more 


of the exposed threads 
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JANUARY SNOWSTORM 


THELMA MORELAND 


One cold January morning little Betty and her 
brother Jack put on their warm clothing and went out 
of doors. There had been a storm in the night and now 
the ground was covered with a blanket of snow. 

Suddenly Jack shouted, “Let's throw snowballs on 
that house across the street. The old lady who lives 
there isn’t friendly so it doesn’t matter if we make lots 
of noise.” 

“Jack! That's not nice. The lady is friendly. She’s 
my best friend. And just for that, YOU are going to 
clean her sidewalks.” 

Before Jack could say a word his sister ran toward 
their house then came back with the snow shovel. 

“Get busy now.” 

And Jack did. 

Soon the door of the house opened and a smiling 
woman called to the children. 

“Come in, children. I have just baked nice dough- 
nuts and have a pot of chocolate for you.” 

The children’s eyes grew big as they saw the dough- 
nut jar. They ate as many as they could. 

“Thank you.” said Jack, “I shall keep your walks 
cleaned all winter. I'll carry your wood, too.” 

Little Betty smiled and was happy. 
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BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Marguerite Ickis, whose Nature in 
Recreation has proven so popular (see 
Junior Arts and Activities, November 
1943) has written another book of very 
definite help to the classroom teacher 
who must also provide craft projects 
for her pupils. Arts and Crafts is the 
title and, as it implies, the book con- 
tains information about the arts and 
crafts which may have application in 
the schoolroom. 


The author is well qualified to write 
a book especially for teachers (although 
we can see where anyone interested in 
craft work would find it very helpful) 
since she is an instructor in the School 
of Education of the College of the City 
of New York. Her knowledge of teach- 
ers’ needs is reflected in the chapter 
headings and in the manner in which 
these subjects are treated in the text. 
Diagrammatic illustrations are to be 
found on almost every page. 


Some of her chapters deal with 
“Starting a Craft Program,” 
from Blocks,” “An Introduction to 
Weaving,” “An Introduction to Pot- 
tery,” “Puppetry for Everybody.” 
Teachers of the lower grades especially 
should be interested in the chapter on 
papercraft which is becoming more and 
more important since a shortage of ma- 
terials prevents carrying out many other 
types of craft projects. 

Altogether this book, Arts and Crafts. 
by Marguerite Ickis is something of a 
must on teachers’ booklists. The clear 
text and comprehensive illustrations en- 
hance its usefulness in the personal or 
professional library of every teacher. 
(A. S. Barnes and Co.—$2.50) 

Conforming to government paper and 
other restrictions in no way hampers 
a publisher from continuing to produce 
books of high literary and artistic merit 
as well as those which are useful. This 
is by way of introduction to Telltime 
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the Rabbit by William Hall (illustra- 
tions by Charlotte Steiner). 

Telltime is an enchanting fellow who 
appears on each page of this little, 
octagonal, paper-board bound book. 
Telltime has peculiar ears; one is 
shorter than the other, And it is this 
seemingly unfortunate state of affairs 
which makes him so useful to very 
young children who are learning to tell 
time. He approaches various of his 
animal friends for explanation of his 
ears (at different hours of the day). 
His face is in the center of a large clock 
dial opposite the text and his ears point 
to the time. The back cover of the book 
has a dial with black hands for the chil- 
dren to use in answering questions asked 
immediately preceding it. 

This is an action-provoking book 
whose only defect (if, indeed it can be 
termed such) is that the text is printed 
in type which is not as large as we are 
accustomed to see used for very small 
children. However, this seems to be 
necessary in order that paper may be 
conserved. 


Teachers will find that children will 
love having Telltime help them learn 
and the book may well prove the answer 
to a teacher’s prayer in this respect for 
many years to come. 

(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.—$1.00) 

Plato Chan is a little Chinese boy of 
twelve years, But he is an expert artist 
and has made the illustrations for a 
fascinating Chinese folk tale, The Good- 
Luck Horse. The illustrations are ex- 
tremely attractive and fit beautifully 
with the text as written by Chih-Yi Chan. 

The story of the Good-Luck Horse is 
an extremely old one in Chinese folk 
lore and there are several versions of 
it. The old told here is how little Wah- 
Toong made a paper horse which a wise 
magician turned into a real animal. 


Then began. The horse 


adventures 
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PUPILS 





obeyed every command of his little mas- 
ter until finally he prevented a war (or 
rather stopped one in such a way that 
both sides won). The story is beauti- 
fully told with just the right combina- 
tion of fantasy and realism to make the 
tale appeal to modern American young- 
sters. 


(Whittlesey House—$1.50) 

The American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. has published another little 
handbook which should be helpful to 
teachers in presenting units on trees, for- 
erts, and lumbering as well as allied 
subjects. Paul Bunyan’s Quiz is a se- 
ries of questions and answers regarding 
the history, processes, and other phases 
of forestry and forests. The booklet is 
divided into the following sections: his- 
tory, loggers’ lore, forest resources, for- 
est management, forest enemies, forest 
harvest, forest industries, woods opera- 
tions, forest products manufacture, and 
a miscellaneous series of questions and 
answers. 


There are a number of attractive 
and informative photographs scattered 
throughout the booklet increasing its 
value to teachers. Copies may be ob- 
tained upon request to the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 
18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Qur Good Neighbors in North Af- 
rica”’ is the title of the current Building 
America unit booklet. It contains pic- 
tures, maps, and text which will help 
teachers and pupils alike to understand 
the peoples in a part of the world where 
many of our troops are stationed at the 
present time, 

These units are published by the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the National Edu- 
cation Association and may be _ pur- 
chased direct from Building America, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be help- 
ful and interesting to teachers. One dollar 
will be paid for each contribution accepted. 
Send your ideas and suggestions for this page 


to Teachers Corner, Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES. 
co 
SOUVENIRS FROM OUR 
SERVICE MEN 
by 


MARGUERITE S. SUGG 
Hempsiead, L. I, New York 
During the first week of school we began 
telling about our relatives and friends who 
are serving their country in the armed forces. 
The children brought in many post cards, 
snapshots, and gifts sent to them by those 
in the service. Among them were Eskimo 
dolls from Alaska; handkerchiefs from Ice- 
land; pressed wild flowers and a small fishing 
kayak from Greenland; bags and belts made 
of kangaroo skin from Australia, hand-carved 
animals made of sandalwood, brass boxes and 
cups, pieces of silver jewelry from 
bamboo chopsticks from China. 
We placed these articles on our science 
shelves to exhibit them and invited children 
from other grades to see them. 


NAME RECOGNITION FOR 
BEGINNERS 
by 
EMMA M. BUTLER 
Ashland, Oregon 

To help beginners familiarize themselves 
with their own names, I find it an excellent 
plan to make name labels to paste on desks, 
coat hooks, at the blackboard, and on the 
shelves where lunch pails are placed. 

I use manuscript writing and I have found 
that children very quickly begin to write their 
names. 

To promote name recognition, I print the 
children’s names on two sets of flash cards, 
giving one to the child and using the other 
to play a game. _ 

Then I flash a card and give an oral direc- 
tion: 

(MARY, card) may hop to the chair. 
(TOM, card) may bounce the ball. 
(SHIRLEY, card) may erase the board. 

The children love this game and keep on 

the alert watching for their names to appear. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
by 
SYLVIA DIAMOND 
New York, New York 

In these days most children display a lively 
interest in current events. Capitalizing on 
this interest in my fourth-grade class, I have 
the children make short news reports two or 
three times a week. There are always a 
number of volunteers who bring in news 
pictures and who are prepared to tell the 
class about them. All places are located on 
the map. 

Once a week we have a News Quiz. This 
is a series of rapid-fire questions prepared 
by the children. We have, on occasion, tested 
neighboring classes, too. 

The results are amazing: not only in an 
awareness of what is going on in the world, 
but in ability to find all places on our huge 
map of the world. 


India; 
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AN ARITHMETIC CLOCK 
by 
BESSIE L. ANDERSON 
Chicago, Illinois 

From cardboard cut a_ nine-inch circle. 
Use an old calendar to cut numbers from 0 
to 12. Paste these on the circle to form a 
clock but be careful to mix the numbers. 
Indicate in the center of the circle the num- 
bers operation to be performed. Place hands 

on the clock with a paper fastener. 





I have used this device successfully for 
multiplication drills, addition, subtraction, or 
division merely by changing the sign in 


the center. 
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INSPECTION 
by 
FRANCES HART 
Clymer, New York 

An interesting approach to both morning 
health inspection and close-of-school desk in- 
spection for the lower grades is as follows: 

In art class each child makes a key about 
five inches long from colored paper and labels 
it with his name. The keys, when finished, 
are slipped onto a ring—in our case, a broken 
bracelet—and given to the child chosen as the 
“Keeper of the Keys.” 

Each morning the keys are given out by 
the keeper to all pupils who have observed 
the rules for cleanliness and are ready for 
school. The children “unlock” their desks 
and retain their keys during school hours. 

At the close of school, the Keeper inspects 
each desk and surrounding floor for neatness. 
If the desk passes inspection, it is “locked 
up” for the night and the key put on the 
ring. A hook is put on a corner of the bulle- 
tin board for the key ring. 


* 
ANAGRAMS 
by 
JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
New: York, New York 
It is possible to purchase sets of anagrams 
at the five-and-ten-cent store but children may 
make their own sets. 
First, place all letters face downward on 
a desk or table. Each child draws ten letters 
and with them makes as many words as 


possible. In about five minutes, ten more let- 
ters are drawn by each child. The one who 
builds ten words first is the winner. 

This game may also be used by older 
children by allowing them to take away words 
from each other where they can by adding 
one letter thus changing it to a different 
word. (For example: star plus e — stare; 
rat plus e—rate; can plus ]—clan; etc.) 

Another version of this game is one in 
which the players take turns in drawing letters 
one at a time and putting them face up on 
the table. If a player sees that any word 
can be made up of the letters on the table, 
he calls out the word and, at the same time, 
builds it. Players can either make new words 
or add a letter to another child’s word thus 
changing it. 

® 
MEMO BOARD 


by 
DOROTHY OVERHEUL 
Marshall, Michigan 
This is a simple woodworking project which 
may be worked out during any month. The 
resulting product may be given as a gift 
or may be used by the children themselves. 
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The project is to make a bulletin board 
for kitchen or some other room at home. Cut 
a piece of plywood or beaver board 18 by 24 
inches. Put a molding around it with a 4 
inch ledge at the bottom for thumbtacks, 
pencils, and paper. Paint it to match the 
reom in which it is to be used. 

Incidentally, this serves the needs of mothers 
who at present are working at war jobs and 
not at home all during the day. The mother 
leaves notes for the children regarding their 
duties. Mail may also be left on the ledge. 


a 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Teachers will be interested in the new 
“Let's Read More” columns by 
Grace E. King. Beginning this month Miss 
King will present valuable data which will 
help teachers give intelligent direction to chil- 
dren’s reading. Don’t miss “Let’s Read More” 
on page 43. 
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QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 


Liberty is one of the most 
valuable blessings that Heaven has 
bestowed upon mankind. 

—Cervantes 
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(Continued from page 24) 


troduction of such modern devices as 
the railroads, modern communication 
systems and so on brought about? 

ORAL LANGUAGE: Discussions, 
round-table panels, reports by individu- 
als and committees, mock radio pro- 
grams, and plays and programs should 
be a part of this study. There is so 
much more material than can be given 
in these pages that a great amount of 
student research and reporting will be 
necessary. 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE: Original 
plays, poems, and stories should be a 
part of this study. 

VOCABULARY BUILDING: The 
pupils will become familiar with such 
words as kraal (a type of native home), 
veldt (the grassland of southern Africa). 
the names of animals, Boers (the farmers 
who came to southern Africa), pygmy, 
radium, plateau, navigable, and so on. 
Dictionary use will be encouraged when 
the children must use it in order to de- 
termine the correct pronunciation of 
such words as tsetse, okapi, and Bed- 
ouin. 

ARITHMETIC: Construction 
ities will necessitate the learning and 
use of arithmetic skills. Older pupils 
will compare the size of Africa, the 
length of its rivers, and the height of 
its mountain peaks with those in Amer- 
ica and other continents. Perhaps one 
section of the notebook which the pupils 
will keep can be devoted to these com- 
parisons. 

NATURE STUDY and SCIENCE: 
Discuss the substance pitchblende from 
which radium is obtained. How is it 
important at the present time? What 
scientific are there for the dia- 
monds found in Africa? Why do plants 
grow quickly in the central part of 
Africa? What is the effect of the over- 
flowing of the Nile River? Are there 
many types of animals to be found in 
Africa? Discuss them. 


activ- 


uses 


(Note: Through all these correlations, 
it has been impossible to insert all the 
data which may be included. These 
questions are suggestive and should 
bring forth many 
ones. ) 


more interesting 


ART: Make a series of maps such as 
those described on page 29. Make a 
mural depicting the exploration of Af- 
rica. Make friezes showing the types of 
people who live in Africa and their 
habits and customs. Make 


(Continued on page 45) 


dioramas 








- LET'S READ MORE - 


GRACE E. KING 


This is the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the first venture in books for chil- 
dren as apart from books in general. It 
was John Newbery, an English book- 
seller, who two centuries ago became the 
“father of Children’s Literature.”* In 
commemoration of this anniversary 
Alice Dalgleish has written A Book for 
Jennifer in which she embellishes her 
intriguing story with the rich back- 
ground of the times. 

It was in 1922 that Frederic Melcher, 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly, started 
Children’s Book Week and made the 
first annual presentation of the New- 
bery Award to the author of the book of 
greatest merit in the juvenile field the 
previous year, according to the judg- 
ment of a committee selected for this 
purpose. Following is a list of all the 
Newbery Award books to date: 


Year Title of Book Author 

1922 Story of Mankind. ..0.:02.++- Van Loon 
1923 Voyages of Dr. Dolittle........ Lofting 
See. De, PHI s oie doniciscmersanws Hawes 
1925 Tales from Silver Lands........ Finger 
1926 Shen of the SOG, occvssccccis Chrisman 
1927 Smoky, the Cowhorse........... James 
Pie OEM hosp sed orsrmrcanaee Mukerji 
1929. Trumpeter of Krakow..........+.: Kelly 
I ce tener ere naar ewes Field 


1931 Cat Who Went to Heaven. ..Coatsworth 
1932 Waterless Mountain ..........44 Armer 


1933 Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze. .Lewis 
1934 Invincible Louisa ...........00+ Meigs 
le ery 
1936 Caddie Woodlawn .............. Brink 
ar Sawyer 
ee Eg Se ee ee Seredy 
1939 Thimble Summer ............. Enright 
1990 Daniel Boone 6.050000 5 saces Daugherty 
1941 Call 16 Comrane. «x. 22 s0c0s00 sss peey 
1942 Matchlock Gurk .00< 0000000 Edmonds 
1943 Adam of the Road............... Gray 


Most of the Newbery selections so far 
are said to be for readers from ages 
ten to fourteen. However, the line need 
not be too closely drawn as to age level, 
nor even to the point of excluding adults 
from the joys of juvenile lore; for 
“whatever childish things may be put 
away. the best in children’s literature 
remains a delight whatever the age of 
the reader”+; and the opportunity to 
share the thinking of writers who un- 
derstand child appeal, and how to pro- 
vide for it, continues to be ours for 
the taking. 

Another reason for a teacher’s know- 
ing at least the titles of some of the good 
books was made apparent to a librarian 
friend of the writer a few days ago. A 
seventh-grade boy had been in the 


*See “Junior Arts and Activities,” October, 1942. 


tJean Gardiner Smith, Librarian, 
Minnesota High School in the 
“Elementary English Review.” 


University oi 
October 1943 


library earlier to get a book. Upon his 
statement that his teacher had said the 
librarian would be able to give him the 
right book, he was handed The Trump- 
eter of Krakow. Here he was back with 
the book, saying, “My teacher says I 
mustn’t read trash like this.” Obviously 
one cannot be familiar with all the liter- 
ature that can be recommended, but it 
is possible to know at least the names 
of some of the most outstanding pub- 
lications, 

While the Newbery medal was the 
first such recognition of the quality of 
juvenile literature, there are other 
awards now. The Caldecott Medal (also 
presented by Frederic Melcher) honors 
Randolph Caldecott, an outstanding 
illustrator of the nineteenth century who 
pioneered in the production of picture 
books. Both of these medals are pre- 
sented annually at about the same time, 
usually in June at the Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Caldecott Medal was first 
awarded in 1938 for the best illustrated 
book for children, whose pictures con- 


form to the context. The Caldecott 
Awards to date are: 
Year Title of Book Author 
1938 Animals of the Bible.......... Lathrop 
PO PO EE ik dacadesacaugends Handforth 
1940 Abraham Lincoln .......... D’Aulaire 
1941 They Were Strong and Good...Lawson 
1942 Make Way for the Ducklings....... 
cote baa EOeenboee eT aee McCloskey 
1943 The Little House............+. Burton 
Then there is the Julia Ellsworth 


Ford Foundation which was established 
in 1934, making its first award the fol- 
lowing year. Instead of selecting books 
after they have been published, this 
plan is to determine from manuscripts 
submitted competitively which show 
superiority in originality and imagina- 
tion. Mrs. Ford sponsors this move- 
ment, herself a writer and the mother 
of Lauren Ford, a noted illustrator of 
books for children. 

This movement .in the stimulation of 
better literature for children, and pub- 
lic recognition of quality is increasing 
in momentum, and is therefore worthy 
of intelligent consideration at this time. 





Editor’s Note: The American Library 
Association publishes lists of represen- 
tative children’s books. Most local 
libraries have them, Teachers may con- 
sult them or the book sections of metro- 
politan newspapers (usually Sunday 
editions) to become acquainted with the 
latest in children’s literature. 
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FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 
this set of 
12 BEAUTIFUL 
ANIMAL PRINTS 





Every teacher will want this distinctive 
set of animal prints. They are not just 
another set of pictures— they have 
many practical uses! 

Many teachers are now using some 
of the subjects each month in class- 
work and are delighted with them. 
These animal prints are ideal for art 
and activity work in connection with 
the teaching cf elementary science, 
social studies, history, geography. 

The animals have been drawn by 
experienced artists. They are printed 
in black on a heavy paper stock. The 
borders surrounding the illustrations are 
in color—adding a distinctive and beau- 
tiful touch to the prints. Over-all size 
of each print is 7 x 9 inches. 

Subjects included are: elephant, 
beaver, tiger, kangaroo, giraffe, rabbit, 
reindeer, polar bear, lion, squirrel, 
rhinoceros, panther. 


EVERY TEACHER WILL 
WANT THIS SET OF 
ANIMAL PRINTS 


only 30¢€ postpaid 


Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Cash must accompany each order. 


Send your order to 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N.CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


MATHILDA K. NEWMAN 
Rural Demonstration Supervisor, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Rural youth today needs a commu- 
nity school in which it experiences 
broad realistic learning and in which it 
will learn to face the perplexing prob- 
lems of our baffling world. The war 
has called our attention to the many ed- 
ucational problems concerning the youth 
of our nation, No one is likely to be 
more affected with the consequence of 
the war than these young people. “The 
world will then be a world in which 
they are the adults.” In our nation one 
child in every eight is enrolled in a one- 
teacher rural school. It is, therefore, 
most important that the strongest pos- 
sible type of school organization be in- 
stituted for these country boys and girls, 

This community school should un- 
doubtedly be built on a sound educa- 
tional foundation to fit the individual 
situation in which it is to operate. At- 
tention must be focused on the adapta- 
tion or development of methods, tech- 
niques, and materials designed to 
achieve these purposes, including an in- 
terpretation of educational philosophy 
in terms of the rural school. For ex- 
ample, the needs of a rural community 
on the truck farms of New Jersey might 
be quite different from the rural com- 
munity in the cutover lands of Minn- 
esota, the mining regions of Virginia, 
the farms of Iowa, or in the valleys of 
Oregon. 

The primary purpose, however, of the 
community school regardless of geo- 
graphic location is the same in that it 
aims to give to rural people the knowl- 
edge that is most useful in living and 
shows them how to use it. The work of 
the classroom is magnified in importance 
when it is directly associated with the 
realitivs of the community environment, 
and with the daily interests of the pu- 
pils. Forexample in the community of 
Greeley, No. 8, Black Hawk County, 
Iowa, community interest built up in 
the school has improved community 
health, attendance, provided for play- 
ground equipment and materials of in- 
struction. A strong library service in 
all branches of reading has been pro- 
vided through the school. Frequent 
adult educational programs related to 
community interest are given. Without 
a doubt a continuation of these school 


enterprises will raise the level of com- 
munity culture, 

When the school program is closely 
connected with all major interests in the 
community, the people usually are de- 
sirous and anxious to secure adequate 
facilities, necessary materials, and ef- 
ficient teachers. Clay, musical instru- 
ments, cloth, wood, paint, radio, ham- 
mers, saws, and books are a few of the 
many materials with which the modern 
rural school is equipped. Many refer- 
ence books and materials of instruction 
such as pictures, slides, and motion pic- 
tures are necessary. Teachers have been 
urged to draw upon their environment 
for teaching. Mary J. Sanders tells how 
this can be done in her article, “Produc- 
ing Curriculum Materials About the 
Community,” which is found in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 43:601-6, June 
1943. She says by way of summary 
that “the only solution is for the schools 
in each community to prepare their own 
instructional materials in the commu- 
nity.” Specific instructional materials 
for a community have been prepared 
by The Committee on Publications, West 
Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia, 
and The Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

To summarize, the job of the commu- 
nity school is to get people of all ages 
ready in both training and spirit to ed- 
ucate themselves by community pro- 
grams and cooperation among various 
community agencies as they go along 
through life. 





DURING WARTIME 


Teachers may notice that the ap- 
pearance of Junior Arts and Activities 
may be slightly different during the 
coming months. Because of restric- 
tions on the weight and finish of the 
paper which is used in Junior Arts 
and Activities, the magazine may 
have a slightly “gray” look. 

We count it as one of the most 
minor of inconveniences that we are 
not able to present a magazine with 
good paper to set off the attractive 
drawings and projects contained in 
it. When the war is over we shall 
return to our former type of paper. 
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(Continued from page 43) 


showing some phase of activity. Make 
illustrations for notebooks, Make an 
appropriate notebook cover. 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES: In 
an intermediate grade, the children 
might construct one or two native 
houses. Upper-grade pupils will enjoy 
making an elaborate table project show- 
ing some group of Africans at work 
and at home. They can construct the 
individual people, their homes, their 
villages, and so on on a small scale 
complete with vegetation, animals, and 


the like. 
CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


Have an exhibit of the materials col- 
lected during this unit. The shields de- 
scribed on page 25 will make an 
effective border or background. 

If it is possible to obtain some records 
of original African music, they may be 
used as a background for a program 
built around the things learned during 
this unit. 

The boys and girls might invite other 
classes to go on an armchair tour of 
this continent, each pupil describing a 
certain section of the country, telling 
how they got there, what they saw along 
the way, and so on. Original poems and 
stories might also be read at this time. 

If some of the children have letters 
from service men which would be suit- 
able for public presentation, they may 
read them as a part of the culminating 
program. 

Parents should be 
exhibit, also. 


DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 13) 


invited to the 


d. We are fighting now so that 
no one will ever be able to endanger our 
freedom in the future. 

(3) Must we help in all these en- 
deavors? 

a. We must do all we can. 

b. Some problems must be solved 
by each individual. 

c. Some problems can be solved 
by individuals working with their neigh- 
bors to find the correct answers. 

(4) Will being thrifty help? 

a. We use what we have wisely. 

b. During wartime especially it is 
difficult to replace many of the things 
we have. 

c. We shall be able to help our- 
selves if we are thrifty. 

d. We can also do more to help 
others. 











¢ ENTERTAINMENT HELPS - 
aia igeaia 


GLADYS Panam MORGAN 


January is a long school month after 
such a short one as December. 

If your lower grades have been read- 
ing fairy stories now and then, have 
them write one of them in a play form 
and act it out. Dramatizations combine 
both reading and language work. Try 
“The Three Bears,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” or any story the children really 
like that is adaptable. Even upper 
grades enjoy writing their own plays. 

Useful Dialogs for Young Folks (Sep- 
tember issue) contains the following: 
“Getting Experience,” 2 characters; 
“Wanted, a Wife,” 11 or 12 characters. 

Dialogues O’Pep and Humor (Paine 
Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 40c) has 
“Managing a Husband,” 4 characters; 
“Bridget Makes a Mistake,” 6 charac- 
ters. 

Short Plays for the Grades by Marie 
Irish (Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Inc., Franklin, Ohio, 50c) contains 18 
short plays, most of which are good and 
all are humorous. 

Snappy Comedies (10c each or 6 for 
50c; see the Paine Publishing Co. cat- 
alogue). These are short, good, and you 
can easily pick out plays to suit your 
group. 

Most readers have poems about time 
or the new year. Use them as recita- 
tions or for choral reading. If you have 
the children memorize or work them 
out as classwork, you have some P.T.A. 


numbers without extra effort. See 
Humor Up to Date (September issue). 

Humorous Recitations for Children 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
40c) is not quite as good as Humor Up 
to Date. 

Most music courses intended for the 
grades have some attractive little winter 
songs. January is the month to use 
them! December is all “Christmasy” 
and during February we shall want to 
do patriotic numbers, 


The Music Hour (Silver Burdett Co., 
Chicago) will send the plans (free) of 
a one-act operetta (all music from the 
Music Hour, Kindergarten and First 
Grade) , “Father Time’s Party,” a project 
written under the direction of Neva 
Belle Harrod—30 minutes; up to 40 
children can be used. By adding to and 
changing some of the songs, upper- 
grade children can easily be used. 


This is the month to have a snow- 
fairy dance. Costumes can be made 
from worn-out sheets with cotton tufts 
covering mended places. Balls of cotton 
make grand snow balls for the fairies 
to toss. Some Christmas snow glued 
here and there make pretty sparkles. 
If you have small girls, compose a 
simple dance; if you have larger girls, 
a more intricate dance can be arranged. 
The dancers should perform in white 
anklets. 





THE TEACHER’ S DESK 


EDITH MALCOLM 


The teacher’s desk is usually the focal 
point in any classroom, around which 
much of the activity takes place. Since 
the desk is one of your most useful 
tools, you must learn to use it 
efficiently. 

A large blotter, pen and ink set, desk 
calendar, and a vase of flowers are 
desk complements. It is better to keep 
the necessary textbooks, manuals, and 
courses of study in a near-by bookcase. 
If no other arrangement is possible, use 
bookends to hold the texts neatly in 
place on the desk. Placing them with 
the backs up rather than in the usual 
upright position may be your best ar- 
rangement. One must be careful, es 
pecially when teaching small youngsters 
in low seats, that the desk does not hide 
the teacher. 


So often one sees numerous and 


varied-colored pencils, erasers, chalk, 
rubber bands, paper clips, and other 
paraphernalia strewn about the desk in 
disorder. A several-divisioned silverware 
tray, purchased at the local five-and-ten- 
cent store and kept in an easily acces- 
sible top drawer, solves this problem. 

As papers, maps, or other articles are 
collected, put them in a manila folder 
immediately and place in the desk 
drawer reserved for that purpose. 

Allot each drawer a specific use and 
then adhere to the plan. At intervals go 
through your material, straightening 
papers and discarding what you can. 

It takes only a few minutes to return 
all the material used during the class 
period to its proper place. Children 
need to acquire this habit of neatness 
and your example is one of the best 
teaching methods, 
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Most of our readers, we imagine, are 
familiar with the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company’s “Invitation to Learning” 
programs which are now broadcast each 
Sunday morning (11:30 A.M., E.W.T.). 
These informal discussions of great 
books and their authors have been at- 
tracting an ever-widening audience 
through the years. The programs are 
not suitable for elementary teachers to 
use in their classrooms but they do con- 
tain much of interest to every teacher— 
every adult. 

During January, the following will be 
topics for “Invitation to Learning”: 
American Thought, Parrington; Way of 
All Flesh, Butler; Boris Godunov, Push- 
kin; Golden Bough, Frazer; and Poems, 
Wordsworth. Note that teachers of the 
upper grades (also music teachers) will 
be able to correlate information ob- 
tained during the discussion of Boris 
Godunov with a presentation of the 
music of Moussorgsky’s operatic ver- 
sion of Pushkin’s story. 


The War Finance Division of the 
Treasury Department (which sponsors 
the Schools at War program) has re- 
cently published New Songs for Schools 
at War. This book contains many origi- 
nal songs written by children themselves 
as well as new words for old and famil- 
iar tunes. There are some new songs 
composed by adults especially for the 
Schools at War program. 

Teachers will find this book useful 
for classroom singing as well as for 
school rallies and other purposes, The 
fact that so many of the songs were writ- 
ten by children should prove an addi- 
tional reason why the children will en- 
joy singing them. 


MUSIC FOR A JANUARY 
LISTENING HOUR PROGRAM 
Here are some suggestions for a mu- 
sical program for January. Interest may 
lag in all subjects during this month 
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which follows the excitement of Christ- 
mas, but there is much good music to 
give impetus to lively discussions and 
projects whether the class be a kinder- 
garten or an eighth grade. 

Most of the music listed below sug- 
gests winter, winter activities, and win- 
ter moods. Ideas for presentation follow 
each composition. 

“Snow Maiden” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow—a ballet. Tell the children the 
story of the ballet which is briefly that 
of a daughter of the rulers of winter 
who goes to earth and there meets shep- 
herds, villagers, farmers, and so on, The 
music depicts some of the robust activi- 
ties of these people in contrast to those 
of the Snow Maiden. However, when 
spring comes and the warm sun shows 
itself, the Snow Maiden melts away, 
leaving only flowers to show where she 
had been. Smaller children might use 
the theme of this ballet to create their 
own dance. They might also draw pic- 
tures suggested by the music. 

“Finlandia” by Jan Sibelius—con- 
duct discussion periods to see whether 
the children get the feel of the power of 
the North which Sibelius is said to have 
hoped to have infused into this music. 

“Peter and the Wolf” by Serge Pro- 
kofieff is a wonderful story for the 
younger children. No class is too young 
to enjoy the adventures of Peter and 
the charming music which accompanies 
them. The children again might wish 
to draw pictures illustrating the story. 
Older boys and girls might discuss 
whether or not they think the themes 
for Peter, the wolf, grandfather, and 
the other characters are appropriate. 

“Troika en Traineaux” (In a Three- 
Horse Sleigh) by Peter Tschaikowsky 
(there is another composition of the 
same name by Serge Rachmaninoff) de- 
picts musically a winter journey over 
the Russian steppes. Children might try 
their hands at writing verses -describing 
such a journey. 


“The Skaters’ Waltz” by Emil Wal- 
teufel is a universal favorite and could 
be used as background music for a 
dance. 

Edouard Grieg’s Norwegian dances 
again give the flavor of the countries of 
northern Europe as do the symphonies 
and piano concerti of Rachmaninoff. 


A PROGRAM OF MUSIC BY 
FRANZ SCHUBERT 

Schubert was probably the greatest 
composer of “lieder” or art songs who 
ever lived. Yet most of these songs de- 
mand a maturity and depth of under- 
standing beyond that of most children, 
even those in the upper grades. How- 
ever, this fact does not mean that chil- 
dren should not be introduced to the 
great songs of Schubert. It does indi- 
cate that teachers must consider the 
musical experiences of their pupils and 
choose wisely if they wish to help the 
children to become familiar with this 
great body of musical literature. 

Some of Shubert’s songs which may 
be enjoyed by children are “Erlkonig” 
(Erlking), “Who Is Sylvia,’ and 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark.” Since these 
latter two are based upon words from 
Shakespeare, teachers of older pupils 
can, at the same time, introduce chil- 
dren to the poetry of this greatest of 
English writers. This will be a help 
when children begin a study of English 
literature later in their school careers. 

Two of Schubert’s sacred songs suit- 
able for presentation to children are 
“Great Is Jehovah” and “Ave Maria.” 
Although the latter is really based on 
words from Sir Walter Scott’s “Lady 
of the Lake,” popular concept has tend- 
ed more and more to associate it with 
religious and semi-sacred music. 

Among Schubert’s orchestral works, 
his “Rosamunde” ranks very high. 
Children will also enjoy hearing his 
Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (“Unfin- 
ished”) . 
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ESKIMO LAND (Continued from page 34) 


alike. 
1. Women have deeper hoods in 
their parkas for their babies. 
B. They wear the furry side of their 
clothes close to their bodies for warmth. 
C. Parka—outer garment, comes al- 
most to the knees, has a hood to pro- 
tect the head 
D. Mukluks—boots, fur-lined, some- 
times Eskimos put moss or feathers in 
the soles for additional warmth. 
E. Fur trousers—men and women 
F. How clothes are made 
1. Sealskins and reindeer skins are 
used. 
2. Bone needles (at the present 
time some use metal needles) 
3. Sinews of animals are used for 
thread. 
4. Skins are prepared by removing 
the flesh, stretching, then softening by 
chewing. 


VIII. Transportation 
A. Dogsleds 
1. Huskies — part wolf — are the 


dogs used, 
2. Dogs select their own leader. 
3. A great many dogs 
loaded sleds. 
B. Boats 


1. Kayaks—men’s boats 


pull the 


a. Made of skins over a wooden 
frame 

b. An opening for one person 
is made in the boats. 

c. A double paddle is used. 

d. Boats are easily managed in 
rough water. 





2. Umiaks—women’s boats 
a. Also made of skins 
b. Flat-bottomed 
c. Large enough for women, | 
children, and household belongings | 
IX. Government 
A. Eskimos who have had no contact 
with white man have no elaborate form 
of government. 
1. Many taboos govern their ac- 
tions. 





a. A taboo is a sacred rule which 
says how things may and may not be 
used. 

2. Public opinion determines pun- 
ishment for wrongdoers. 
ACTIVITIES 
Because of the limited space devoted 
to this unit, it is impossible for us to 
outline many projects. Those on pages 
35 and 36 will afford constructive op- 
portunities for the children to make use 
of the information gained during this | 
unit. 











BUILD-UP PANEL 
PICTURE POSTERS 


for class activity 


ESKIMO 
PICTURE « 
POSTERS 





Each set contains four background panels 
printed on sheets of heavy construction paper, 
12 x 36 inches. Colored poster papers, 
printed for cutting and pasting on the back- 
ground, are supplied. The designs are simple 
and each piece is keyed for guidance. The 
complete panels show colorful, authentic 


scenes. 
ESKIMO 
SET No. 708 50 CENTS 
DUTCH 
SET No. 709 50 CENTS 
DESERT LIFE 
SET No. 711 50 CENTS 


Order From 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











MAKING COOKIES 
I have a little rolling pin, and when my 
mother bakes 
I stand up by the table on a chair. 
She gives me dough; I pat it out, and 
make just what she makes. 
If I spill flour, mother doesn’t care. 


Sometimes we roll out cookies, just as 
thin as thin can be, 
Then cut enough to fill a cookie sheet. 
I like to smell them baking; mother 
takes mine out for me. 
When we are through we each have 
one to eat. 


We put the rest away in mother’s pretty 
cookie jar, 
And wash our hands, and wash the 
dishes too. 
I like our cookies better than a chocolate 
bar, 
My daddy laughs, and says he’s glad 


I do. —Ethel E. Mann 


JANUARY 
This is the month of frowning sky, 
The moon of bitter weather; 


POEMS 


But we know the flowers lie 
Cuddled close together, 

Underneath warm quilts of snow 
Safe from freezing winds that blow. 


Upon our hearths the fires burn bright 
And winter stands at bay; 
That any heart with love alight 
Can melt the cold away; 
We know, in spite of winter’s will, 
Somewhere the sun is shining still. 
—Marion Doyle 


ANTICIPATION 
“I’ve never seen a flower,” 
Said the little Eskimo, 
“For where I live it seems 

That flowers do not grow. 


“I’ve never seen a palm tree 
Or a sandy sunlit shore, 

For where I live it seems 
That ice and snow are more. 


“I’ve never seen a forest green 
With grass and shade around, 
For where I live it seems 


That cold and dark abound. 


“T’ve never seen a circus big, 
With clowns and people gay, 


For where I live it seems 
That circuses stay away. 


“The only things that I have seen 
Are those that do not grow. 
But Ill see everything some day, 

I know I will, I know!” 


—Claire Mosely 


COASTING SONG 
O, come out as quickly as ever you can, 
On the hillside lies the snow: 
Pull on your mittens and jump on your 
sleds, 
And over the ice we'll go— 
We'll go— 
And over the ice we'll go! 


Away down the hillside and over the 
brook, 
Asleep in its frozen bed, 
Sled after sled will go skimming along— 
The orange, the blue, and the red. 


Up the hill we'll go dragging our sleds, 
Up the hillside so straight; 
Then down again we'll go sliding so 
fast— 
O, isn’t this coasting great! 


—Adelyn J. Richards 
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the 
TEACHERS’ TIMESAVER 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


and 


UNIT MATERIAL 


The Modern, Economical form of seat- 
work. Printed in hectograph ink for use 
on any gelatin duplicator. Every Master 
Sheet is guaranteed to produce 50 to 100 
satisfactory copies. In addition to Read- 
ing, Arithmetic and Language, there are 
Social Studies units—the kind most fre- 
quently used in modern schools. 


LOW IN PRICE 
HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
Read the following list carefully. Check 
the materials you wish. Send your order 


TODAY to the address at the bottom of 
the column. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


i PEE ivevdcnteecenncscacane 1.25 
READING BOOKS: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 

(Ss pony SR ree $1.2 
PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level)...$1L.00 


— _— TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 
tt -setteceberdiaebbidee tp4badeeeawe 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
ES Ee eae $1.25 
LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th 
grades (Specify grade) each............... L 
FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
Oe Se PS DD ica vivece rnnnedacecacese $1.00 
WORD ANALYSIS, Primary.............-.-. $1.00 


NATURE UNITS 

BIRDS & FLOWERS 

RRs ee ae rer 00 
COMMON BIRDS & GARDEN FLOWERS (4th- 

5th combined) 1.25 

MY BIRD BOOK (AIl grades) 50 common birds.$1.25 
MY FLOWER BOOK (All grades) 40 common 

flowers $1 


(2nd or 3rd grade com- 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............. 1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). 358 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES 

i nie ie bile aed We deine $1.00 
LIFE ON THE FARM (ist grade)........... $1.00 


MY UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd grade 
DNED . ccgpad-conbeastuesiesssarccsacvenene 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)............. $1.00 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level)... 
— QUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 

ERGED cc cocevccntoeecepeceevonseeceese 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade). $1.00 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5th 

ons ca eae ine eee uaacemieen 00 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog.) (4th grade) .$1.00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ -00 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level)....... $1.00 
= OVER SOUTH AMERICA (5th om 
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Aan 
Pee 


music CHARTS & DRILLS (all grades com- 
bined) 


Send orders to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. J44J 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 























HEROES 


(Continued from page 21) 


ents and friends, movies, etc. 

2. Groups of children select the topic 
which interests them most and select 
a chairman to be responsible for the 
group (fine democratic training for 
good sportsmanship by selection in a 
fair, agreeable manner). 

3. Pupils bring in reading materials 
for information to be used in the oral 
and written English reports of the above 
(sharing with others). 

4. Time limit and goals are set up for 
this activity program by 
class. 


the entire 


INTEGRATION WITH CURRICULUM 
ARITHMETIC: Costs of various 


rtems of war equipment are determined 
(food, clothing, etc.). The amount of 
war bonds and stamps necessary to pur- 
chase various items is discussed. 

ENGLISH: There are written and oral 
reports including each child’s own reac- 
tion to his particular topic and its effect 
on America’s growth. The writing of 
letters to members of the armed forces 
is a part of this activity also. 

RADIO: The class listens to many 
broadcasts (both in and out of school) 
during which authentic data are gath- 
ered by note-taking for the reports. 
Original radio scripts and mock radio 
broadcasts are presented. 

READING: Reading lessons are built 
around the unit. Reading is used in 
research and investigation. 

SPELLING: The children increase 
their vocabularies by adding new words 
to the spelling lists (camouflage, plas- 
tics, maneuvers, etc.). 

CREATIVE ACTIVITIES: Members 
of the class take charge of arranging 
bulletin boards with clippings from 
newspapers and magazines. Class and 
individual notebooks are made. They 
present mock radio broadcasts from 
original scripts written as culminations. 
The authentic facts are found by the 
children. They make murals tracing past 
and present history highlights, In addi- 
tion, the children write original poetry 
and give English reports. 


OUTGROWTHS 
The pupils develop 


1. Keener and more constructive 
thinking ability and judgment 

2. Confidence and poise 

3. Interest in and broader outlook on 
the happenings of the day 

4. Into better contributing citizens 


r) 


both in and out of school 

5. A better understanding of what 
real co-operation means 

6. Respect for each other’s talents 











WINTER BIRDS 


(Continued from page 8) 


2. Drilled holes 
food sticks. 

3. Made a holder for ear corn by 
driving spikes through a board and 
placing the ears on the protruding spike 
points. 

H. Arithmetic 

1. Measuring tracks of birds 

2. Measuring the pieces for con- 
structing the seed and suet feeder 

3. Recording number of birds that 
come to the feeding station 

4. Listing page numbers in the 
table of contents and the index. 


VII. Culminating Activities 
A. Each child assembled his draw- 


ings and all written material into a 
book, prepared a table of contents, and 
made an appropriate cover. 

B. A committee assembled the class 
record book, containing large pictures, 
information, table of contents, and in- 
dex. 


in branches for 


C. Tour to feeding stations 


D. A room program to which another 
grade was invited, at which time the 


children shared: 

1. Information and pictures about 
winter birds 

2. Display of food for winter birds 


3. Showed pictures of feeding sta- 
tions and explained how they could be 
made 


4. Showed feeding stations made 

by individuals and the group 
VIII. Leads to further activities 

A. Help birds find homes by build- 
ing and placing bird houses for return- 
ing spring birds. 

B. Record observations of birds re- 
turning in spring. 

C. Study appearance and habits of 
spring birds. 

D. Study how birds make their nests. 

E. Help birds protect 
from their natural enemies. 


themselves 





WINTER'S GIFT 


When snow falls on the housetops, 
And the ground is very white, 
I'm glad that Winter has arrived 
With such a pleasant sight! 


—Vivian G. Gouled 




















